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Antique and Modern Beauty 
Sells Watches in Display... 


Smartness in antique and modern art... illu- 
mination .. . demonstration; three methods 
that show Einson-Freeman resourcefulness 
in combining novelty with the dignity 

essential for representation in jewelry 


windows... 


All these are contributing factors 
behind the Bulova success in secur- : 
ing displays in a difficult 
field. If you have a prob- 
lem that seems equal- 
ly hard...turn to 
Einson-Freeman 
to solve it....! 
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ITH the Chicago Eve- 

ning American in its eighth 

year of circulation leader- 
ship in Chicago’s evening field, 
there is scarcely room for rea- 
sonable doubt of Chicago’s 
evening paper preference. For 
the six months ending Septem- 
ber 30th, the Chicago Evening 
American’s leadership over the 
next evening paper 1s 119,485-— 
a plus-group of readers more 
than 25 per cent as large as the 
second paper’s total circulation. 


CHIGAGO 
EVENING 


a good 


newspaper 
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National Representatives: 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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The man who wishes to 
give his account to a big 
advertising agency because 
he is afraid to trust his 
own judgment and wants 
an alibi for his board of 
directors need not waste 
his time in talking to me. 


The man who desires to 
advertise in the wake of 
the leader in his industry 
and who is afraid to take 
an original and independ- 
ent stand will not find a 
sympathetic co-worker in 
my office. 


There are men who have 
ambition, vision and cour- 
age, and who aspire to de- 
velop “sellers? markets” 
regardless of what their 
competitors are doing. 


Their initial appropria- 
tions need be no larger 
than necessary to make a 
conclusive test of any plan 
we mutually developed. 


These men would enjoy 
working with me as much 
as I would with them. 


Such men are today what 
Mapes of Cream of Wheat, 
Towleof Log Cabin 
Syrup, Schaffner of Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx, Igle- 
heart of Swansdown Cake 
Flour, Henry Lowe of 
Lowe Brothers, Paints, 
Stuart of Carnation Milk, 
Welch of White Rock Wa- 
ter, Stowell of Munsing- 
wear, and Florsheim the 
Shoe Man, were when I 
first met and worked with 
them. 


JOHN LEE MAHIN 


Advertising 


41 East 42nd Street 
New York City 


Long Distance Telephone 
Murray Hill 8994 


BY WALTER MANN 


A.N.A. Promises Unusual 
Research Program 


“Broadly speaking,” said Everett Smith 
as he relinquished the chairmanship of the 
Association of National Advertisers Re- 
search Council to go into the agency busi- 
ness, ‘the prime functions of the A. N. A. 
are representation and information. First, 
it should represent the viewpoint of the 
advertisers to all advertising interests and 
to the world at large. Second, it should 
be the source of exchanging and securing 
information for its members.’”’ It is with 
this latter function that this article in the 
S.0.S. column is directly concerned. 

At the recent annual meeting at Swamp- 
scott, Massachusetts, in speaking of the 
advisory capacity in which the Research 
Council functions, Mr. Smith reviewed 
what was said to be the most comprehen- 
sive research program ever undertaken by 
the A. N. A. After briefly touching on 
important studies undertaken during the 
year by: (1) the newspaper committee, 
S. E. Conybeare, Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, chairman; (2) the farm paper com- 
mittee, Karl E. Kilby, Coleman Lamp & 
Stove Company, chairman; (3) the maga- 
zine committee, Fred R. Davis, General 
Electric Company, chairman; and (4) the 
radio committee, Lee H. Bristol, Bristol- 
Myers Company, chairman, etc., (all of 
which will be issued and reviewed in this 
column in the near future), Mr. Smith 
went on to describe what the writer feels 
is the most important A.N.A. development 
in recent years, ic, a new “open door” 
distribution research policy. 


“Open Door” Policy 


Under an imposing title, “The Circula- 
tion Bureau for Distribution Research,” the 
Research Council has published a complete 
index of some 700 worth-while researches 
which have been sent to the association 
by advertisers, advertising agencies, adver- 
tising mediums and various research or- 
ganizations and associations. 


This is in itself a most important move. 
But, in the writer's opinion, it is the 
smaller half of the story. The vital point 
is, that instead of keeping the closed- 
chamber attitude of previous years, this in- 
dex is to be distributed not only to the 
A. N. A. membership but to other organ- 
izations that have contributed to the bureau 
as well! Again to quote Mr. Smith, 
“When that index is distributed, this bu- 
reau will really begin to function 100 per 
cent. Up to now its chief job has been 
the gathering of material. Now, it will 
put that material into fairly widespread 
use.” 

In this new move, I see not only Ev Smith’s 
but Bert Haase’s fine Italian hand, also the 
hands of Guy Smith and the other A.N.A. 
directors. It is probably the keenest move 
in the direction of general good will that 
the A.N.A. has ever made. For most busi- 


ness men agree that the habit of hugging 
special information to one’s breast while 
the world looks enviously on, is a thing of 


the past. All industries today realize that 
the “open door’’ policy is more in keeping 
with these modern times—times in which 
we are only beginning to know how little 
we really know about selling and adver. 
tising. 


Sales Questions 
Over 50 Per Cent 


At this point may we digress to Bert 
Haase’s managing director report, to com. 
ment in sheer surprise at the marked trend 
which the questions asked by the associa- 
tion members is taking. Quoting from 
analysis of questions answered, Mr. Haase 
says, “. . . disregarding questions on 
advertising mediums, we find that 31.57 
per cent of A.N.A. questions today are on 
advertising problems, 3.38 per cent are on 
advertising agency matters, 13.72 per cent 
on export problems, 12.43 per cent on 
markets and market analysis, 36.40 per 
cent on sales problems and 2.50 per cent 
unclassified.” 

Assuming that half of the export prob- 
lems were on sales, it will be noted that 
sales problems take up a full 56 per cent 
of the questions asked by the members 
(outside of straight publication questions, 
which are naturally large in number). 

This is so important a trend that we 
quote again from Mr. Haase’s report, “That 
analysis should interest you. It plainly in- 
dicates that our members are more keenl) 
interested in sales problems than in prob- 
lems of advertising technique. It substan- 
tiates and supports the remarks and con- 
ments made by President (Guy) Smith 
and Mr. (Lee) Bristol. Furthermore it 
suggests that the time may not be far of 
when you should again consider changing 
the name of the association in order to 
indicate more clearly the scope of its 
work.” 

If I were a betting man, I'd bet a new 
hat that the new name—if and when it 
comes—will include the word “‘distribv- 
tion’ —thus combining in one word, the 
sales and advertising functions in accord- 
ance with the inevitable trend. 


True Story Study Coming 


Following the lead of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company in asking the A.N.A. 1 
supervise and authenticate its Watertown 
circulation study, the magazine True Stor) 
aproached the A.N.A., desiring a similat 
authentication for a circulation study 0 
its own. Since a smaller limited study 
of True Story (along with other public 
tions) was already to be made for the 
A.A.A.A. by Dr. Daniel Starch, the Re 
search Council shrewdly figured that the tw? 
studies might be done simultaneously. Not 
less than 5,000 thirteen-question interviews 
will be made by Dr. Starch’s staff from 
list of 8,000 to 10,000 newsstand readets 
names to be provided by True Stor). 

With such a double authentication, ¥¢ 
should have a picture of the True Sto") 
readers that will be accepted unquestior 
ingly by both space buyers and advertising 

(Continued on page 238) 
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THE FIRST 


FUNDAMENTAL CHANGE 
in THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 


THE MEAD PULP AND PAPER COMPANY 
announces an entirely new coated paper produced 
by a unique process. 


For five years scientists have been working to 
develop a sheet which will have more OPACITY— 
more BULK — more STRENGTH — and a finer 
QUALITY. 


We are now able to offer you MEAD ENAMELINE 


—produced under the closest scientific supervision 
and hand sorted under highly trained inspection. 


Your inquiry is solicited 


MEAD SALES COMPANY, Inc. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK DAYTON 
111 W. Washington Street 230 Park Avenue Callahan Bank Building 


MEAD PULP AND PAPER COMPANY, CHILLICOTHE, OHIO 


— 
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Headliner in the Speed Age, the Century has always been the choice 


of those whose time is valuable. 


And it is not one train, but many; not 365 trains a year, but 
2,133. 


In the club car and in the lounge of each of these 


2,153 sections of Century is a copy of LIFE. 


240,000 people rode the Centurylast 
year. How many of these saw LIFE? 


Write your own answer. As to 


ORK: CHICAGO Sezice 
Gfective Ay undiay, Sept: 29” 


that, ask anyone: Do you 
pick LIFE up when a 
copy is at hand? 


_ So do The 20th Century Limited long since ceased to be a 
YORK “train.” It is a daily fleet of trains. In the ipast ‘year this 
th ey. famous standard bearer of New York Central passen- 
TO CHICAGO ger service has been operated as 2153 trains and has 

carried 240,000 passengers. 
dvance 20th Century Limited In order that the Century fleet may be of still greater 


X ° 
ES Se service, it will be operated, on and after September 


29, in two divisions—the Advance Century and the 
Century. This will give two arrival and two departure 
hours of this famous train in both New York and 
Chicago. 


entury Limited 


“hour train, with complete Century equip- 
-vill supplement the Centuries. This 
4 Century fleet out of both 
-4 The Commodore 


The Century advertisement 
gives us the figures on this extra exposure 

to LIFE: 240,000 swiftly-moving, money-spending travelers 
were provided by the Century with a chance at LIFE last year. 


pee pon = = The LIFE-reading quota of these 240,000 luxury-buying 
people was just one part of LIFE's extra Enjoyment of Living 


circulation. These from one train alone, in 1929. And there 


will be still more each week in 1930. 
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The All-State, 7-day newspaper of 
Florida; similarly the newspaper 
of southeastern Georgia; an indis- 
pensable key to any campaign 
reaching into the South. 
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We Swept Away the Boundary Line! 


The FLORIDA TIMES-UNION, Jacksonville, Florida 


CIRCULATION knows only the limitations of superior editorial appeal 
from competing centers, in newspaper spread. Which explains why there 
is no northern boundary for Florida in the circulation of The Florida Times- 
Union. More and more sales managers are tying in their distribution with 
concurrent schedules in “Florida’s Foremost Newspaper” — 


i 
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The Bi 
eh 


The Booth Newspaper Area is one of the 
big markets of America and the biggest 
market in 


MICHIGAN 


Outside of Detroit 


Yet it is a comparatively easy market to 
cultivate. 

It is divided into 8 compact sections, 
each served by and completely covered 
by a Booth Newspaper. 

The Booth Newspaper Area has a popu- 
lation of 300,000 families, but because of 
its make-up has none of the complexities 
usually found in one-city markets of this 
size. 


rand Pr 
Flint Dail Jounal 
Saginaw Daily News 
Jackson Citizen Patriot 
Bay City Daily Times ; 
Muskegon Chronicle 
Ann Arbor Daily News 


I. A. KLEIN J. BE. LUTZ 
50 East 42nd St. 180 N. Michigan Ave. 
NEW YORE Chicago 


Booth Newspapers, Inc. 


Central Office, 2500 Buhl Bldg., Detroit, 
or any newspaper listed 


23 Cents a Customer 


A. C. Allen, executive vice-president 
of United Cigar Stores, chairman of 


’ Happiness Candy and of Whelan 


Drug Stores, told us the other day of 
the two ways in which United Cigars 
are seeking to expand. 

The average individual sale in these 
1,100 cigar stores, Mr. Allen said, is 
about twenty-three cents. It is higher 
than it was but not so high as they 
would like it to be. The average 
number of customers whom they serve 
daily is about 1,000,000. This figure 
they would like to expand too. 

To achieve these ends they are going 
in for more intensive and extensive 
promotion and are carrying a wider 
range of goods. This year they will 
spend about $3,500,000 in advertis- 
ing. They are also adding several 
new lines (on which the profit is 
greater than on Cigarettes), among 
them books and colored kodaks. The 
colored kodaks are intended primarily 
to appeal to women (as are also many 
cute ash trays and novelties), for 
although the feminine trade is coming 
right along, the men are still numeri- 
cally in the lead. They are concen- 
trating on ‘‘convenience merchandise,” 
in the five cents to $5 price range. 
Mr. Allen estimates their total volume 
this year at $135,000,000—although 
the recent increase in the price of 
cigarettes will probably increase their 
business for the last three months 
from 15 to 20 per cent. 

Although they are placing more and 
more emphasis on “‘sundries,” tobacco 
products still account for two-thirds 
of their business. About 5 per cent 
of the total is for candy (and they 
sell at least thirty five-cent ‘“‘bars’” to 
every dollar package). Another 5 per 
cent is for shaving apparatus. 

Fifty per cent of the entire volume 
(or about $70,000,000) is still in 
cigarettes, and about two-thirds of 
their cigarette business, or nearly $50,- 
000,000, is in the four leading brands 
~—Lucky Strikes, Camels, Chesterfields 
and Old Golds. 


Underwood Remingtons? 


We showed a Remington man the 
statement in a recent Underwood ad- 
vertisement, announcing their new 
noiseless, that “Underwood is the 
largest manufacturer of typewriters in 
the world,’ and we asked him why. 


It is true, said he, that Underwood 
does more business domestically, but 
Remington sells more widely the 
world over. Take Russia, for ex. 
ample. Their product is so well 
known there that the Russian word 
for typewriter is remington. Prob. 
ably if you want to buy an Underwood 
typewriter in Russia you must ask for 
an Underwood remington. 


California’s Thunder 


In your Saturday Evening Post for 
November 16 you will read how Gen. 
eral Electric has joined the conspiracy 
to steal California’s thunder.  Cali- 
fornia’s thunder is, of course, a figura- 
tive expression referring to Califor. 
nia’s sunshine (the thunder being the 
promotion efforts of the All Year Club 
at L. A. and Californians, Inc., S. F., 
and the rest to tell about it). 

At that time General Electric will an- 
nounce to the public its new Sunlamp. 
Retailing at $69.50, f.o.b. Bridgeport, 
the lamp provides the ‘same range of 
radiations as the sun itself.’ It is in- 
expensive to operate, portable, safe 
and can be used without goggles. 
We have a feeling it will be a suc. 
cess. More almost than any other 
company G-E works to get the prod- 
uct right before advertising—although 
the advertising itself is no small fac- 
tor in its job. Their entire advertising 
schedule in fact is rather enormous. 
The color spread on the Sunlamp will 
be but one of 450 G-E advertisements 
appearing that month. 


Our New Neighbor 


Next to our annual letter each March 
from Secretary Mellon, we are proud- 
est of our occasional recognition by 
bank presidents. Chellis A. Austin, 
president of the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of New Vous, sent in his card 
the other day. Attached was a leaflet. 
It seems that Mr. Austin’s company 
is opening its ninth New York office 
out in our neighborhood. Thinking 
we would like to know what sort of a 
neighbor he was going to be he in- 
troduced himself. ‘We specialize,’ 
explained he, “in neighborhood bank: 
ing. The problems of the housewife, 
the young bride, the clerk, the young 
business man, the lawyer, the doctor, 
the merchant—we make them ou! 
problems.” 
—LAWRENCE M. HUGHES. 
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He paints pictures with words—good pic- 
tures, too. You can almost see what he 
describes. You almost see its beauty of 
line—you almost understand how it works. 


Add pictures to his words and you do see 
it—you do understand. For words are the 
sales talk—pictures the demonstration. 


Is there any need to restrict the use of 
pictures to newspapers, magazines and 
booklets? Why not put them in sales 
letters—the most universal form of adver- 
tising—the most important? 


Once we struggled along without auto- 
mobiles, airplanes, electric refrigerators 
and oil burners, and we also managed to 


needs help 


sell goods with letters that contained 
nothing but words. 


But now that Two-Text is available every- 
where, there is no reason why letters should 
be pictureless. In Two-Text we provide a 
letter paper which furnishes a bond surface 
for the typewritten message—a coated 
surface for the illustrations. A paper that 
is opaque—that folds without cracking. 


The Handbook will probably suggest to 
you many ways in which you can use illus- 
trated letters to advantage. The book, 
with sample sheets of Two-Text, mailed 
free on request. Standard Paper Manu- 
facturing Company, Richmond, Virginia. 
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The LARGEST 
GAIN IN CIRCULATION 


Among Standard-size New York Newspapers 


The Sun’s gain in circulation—comparing the six-month 
period ended September 30, 1929, with the corresponding 
period of last year—was larger than that of any other 
standard-size New York newspaper. And what is more im- 
portant, The Sun’s large gain was made without the use of 
contests, puzzle schemes, prizes, etc. 


The Sun has had a continuous and steady growth in circula- 
tion for many years. Each year for the last five years the 
September circulation reports have shown an increase over 
the previous corresponding reports. During these five years 
The Sun’s circulation has increased 48,785 copies a day. 


A Gain of 18,533 Copies 
in One Year 


A Gain of 48,785 Copies 
in Five Years 


Six Months Average Daily Gain Over 

Preceding: Circulation Oct. 1, 1924 
Jas. Sa 
Oct.1,1925 . . . 256824 ... 1,112 
Oct. 11,1926 . . . 265,000 . . .-: 9,788 
Oct. 11,1927 . . . 278,582 . . . 23,370 
Oct. 1,1928 . . . 285,464 . . . 30,252 
Oct. 11,1929 . . . M3Se7 .. . iss 


The Sun’s gain in circulation is attributable 
directly to the high quality of The Sun as a 
newspaper—to the fact that it is a complete, 
interesting newspaper, printing all the news from 
everywhere and containing many features that are 
instructive and entertaining. 


The Sun’s large circulation is becoming larger 
because more and more people are realizing that 
The Sun is New York’s best evening newspaper. 


NEW YORK 


The Newspaper of Distinction in its Readers, its News and its Advertising 
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Looking On 


The stock market has done a double 
back flip. It may do more, although 
the big bankers are going to keep 
immensely busy in an effort to effect 
orderly action. Unfortunately, pen- 
dulums have an irrevocable habit of 
swinging too far in both directions, and there is, there- 
fore, little reason for doubting that some stocks have 
already swung below the point of sound market value, 
and that others have yet to follow suit. That much Wall 
Street and the business world had best accept with 
stoicism. 

It is probably premature and presumptuous to do much 
analyzing or predicting, but the real solutions are not 
going to be reached unless people representing a variety 
of viewpoints have the courage to expound their ideas in 
no uncertain terms. We have not been confronted with 
a situation that can be “handled” by the few. Intelligent 
understanding is needed not only by brokers, traders, 
underwriting bankers, investment trusts, holding com- 
panies, commercial banks and their securities company 
offspring and all manner and types of investing institu- 
tions, such as insurance companies, private capitalists, 
savings banks, etc., but intelligent understanding is also 
needed by workmen, professional men, politicians, pub- 
lishers and by business men at large, from the small retail 
merchants to the heads of gigantic corporations. Each 
group must learn much more about what each of the 
other groups thinks and believes. Out of this mass of 
ideas a new composite viewpoint must emerge which is 
tolerant and understanding of al] parties concerned. By 
this process there is great hope of developing a sounder 
attitude toward finance, security investing and business 
than has heretofore prevailed, and there is every prob- 
ability of fostering an infinitely sounder attitude than that 
engendered by the Wall Street leaders during the last 
few years. 


Must Foster 
a Sounder 
Attitude 


When things are wrong this magazine 
takes the position that it is better to 
admit the truth than to attempt half- 
hearted denials, and that it is better 
to go to work on real remedies than 
; to postpone inevitable occurrences by 
dint of carefully planned propaganda. 

_And so this magazine takes as its role the part 
inaugurated in last week’s issue of presenting the view- 


Truth Versus 
Half-hearted 


Denials 
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point of those who are largely just /ooking on. This 
group constitutes the great rank and file of business men, 
as from a numerical standpoint relatively few business 
men have had an opportunity to familiarize themselves 
thoroughly on such subjects as commercial banking, in- 
vesting, investment trusts, financing through sale of 
securities, money rates, mergers and companies over 
$50,000,000 in size—in other words, those matters which 
constitute the most important phenomena of modern 
times. The biggest leaders of the biggest companies 
should be interested in the viewpoint of these lookers on. 
So should the bankers and financiers who have kept 
altogether too far aloof. And so should all the other 
elements that go to make up the social structure of the 
nation. 


Here, then, are some of the view- 
points of those who have been and 
still are Jooking on at the Wall Street 
debacle: . 

1. Investment banking houses, in- 
cluding even the largest of them, have 
not proved their infallibility of management and there is 
a serious question as to how far any underwriting houses 
of issue should go in the matter of controlling manage- 
ment of business corporations whether directly or indirectly. 
This practice has assumed wide-scale proportions only in 
the last few years. Its danger lies not only in too great 
an extension of interlocking powers, but also and more 
important, it results in the public judging bankers for 
their business ability as company executives, instead of for 
their financial ability. Quite a few banking houses, right 
now, stand to lose great reputations of many decades’ stand- 
ing simply because their business acumen does not and 
can not measure up to their financial ability. 

2. All that has been said about investment bankers goes 
for commercial bankers who are seeking to control busi- 
ness and the management thereof through their offspring 
securities corporations. Bankers should not try to run 
business and at the same time stay in the banking busi- 
ness. 

3. All that has been said about investment bankers and 
commercial bankers goes for the type of investment trust 
that seeks control and management of business cor- 
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porations. The principal figures in such institutions are 
primarily financiers and as such shouid stick to their 
knitting and let business men stick to theirs. 

4. In short, the whole theory of control of business 
by bankers is fundamentally wrong because: (a) it often 
does not produce satisfactory results on an operating basis; 
(b) it is illogical; (c) it extends power not to those 
who can produce dividends, but to those who can lend 
money and sell securities, a highly important but entirely 
different function; (d) it tends to throw active manager- 
ship of business into the hands of individuals who do 
not own enough stock in their respective companies to 
insure the kind of enterprise and effort that is born out 
of personal ownership alone; (e) it tends to create a 
temptation for bankers and company executives to make 
their major profits out of stock manipulations instead of 
company earnings. Of course, this does not mean that 
certain companies have not been well managed by the 
controlling banking interests, but it does mean that all 
bankers are likely to suffer in reputation and influence 
for the lack of ability in management and the lack of 
worth-while motives which are too common. 

5. The idea that common stocks are the best type of 
investment has been greatly oversold and apparently with 
too much acquiescence on the part of Jeading bankers. 


So much for a brief resume of what 
those who are looking on think about 
common stocks. If space permitted 
we should like to discuss other directly 
related subjects at the same time, but 
we shall have to wait for succeeding 
issues to talk about “the menacing side of the merger 
mania’ and big business can never do a complete job” 
and “the new opportunity for investment trusts” and ‘'the 
evasive methods of holding companies.” In every in. 
stance, as in the case of common stocks, the aim will be 
not to present a personal viewpoint, but on the contrary 
to report the prevailing reactions of the great mass of busi- 
ness men who are for the most part looking on. 
Meanwhile, let it be clearly understood that this series 
of articles does not seek to engender pessimism. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. American business is 
essentially prosperous, more in spite of than because of 
Wall Street. Not even the recent beheading of market 
prices of stocks can change for long the fundamental. 
operating status of American business. In fact, the effect 
on business in the long run is likely to be more beneficial 
than harmful. More company executives will pay un- 
divided attention to the conduct of their respective busi- 
nesses. Money rates will continue low enough to enable 


Business Will 
Benefit in 
the End 


Money rates are low. Inventories are low. Distribution methods are more enterprising and 
scientific. The markets for individual products are larger. The standard of living is higher 
than ever. Wall Street cannot affect business conditions on more than a temporary basis. 
All companies should drive ahead full steam with their sales and advertising programs, 
thereby minimizing the loss of “paper profits” and swelling the dividends of earned wealth. 


There is and always will be a fundamental difference 
between investment and speculation, but in the last two 
years the /eading financial minds have done a very poor 
job of educating the public as to the distinction between 
the two. On all sides stocks have been sold on the same 
basis as Florida real estate once was sold. The current 
yield, the company history, the soundness of a merger, 
the ability and record of the management—such vital 
considerations have been largely thrown out of the win- 
dow on theory and assurance that someone would pay a 
higher price tomorrow. The sophisticated investors may 
have continued to apply logic, common sense and science, 
but very few financial leaders have actively endeavored 
to persuade the public not to favor stocks they must 
have known were discounted, not one, but several years 
ahead. Those who are looking on are going to be very 
hard to bring back quickly into Wall Street unless and 
until they are satisfied with yield as well as investment 
soundness. If certain of the so-called blue chips are 
really worth a price where the yield is from one and a 
fraction to 5 per cent, those same blue chips are likely 
to be bought by the sophisticated financiers. The /ookers 
on ate plenty sick of being told it is well to discount 
futures—in their present mood they want present yields 
of about 6 per cent and futures on top of that. In their 
present mood they don’t want capital appreciation of 
securities half as much as profits from dividends. Even 
a dull sense of finance tells them that enhancement of 
capital values will automatically take care of itself if 
dividends are steadily increased. On a gradually rising 
market based upon a steady increase in national prosperity, 
they might again be tempted to discount future earnings 
and capital values, but on a falling market or a fluctuating 
one (in spite of general business prosperity) the /ookers 
on will largely turn deaf ears toward the disciples of ‘“‘it 
pays to discount futures.’’ 


conservative companies to finance and borrow on a sound 
basis. Bankers will pay more attention to successful man- 
agement than to expedient manipulation. Speculation 
and gambling will be minimized. Constructive, orderly 
and careful thinking will prevail. Real business leader- 
ship and financial leadership will make itself heard and 
felt instead of hiding its light under a bushel. Pre- 
tenders to ability will give way to possessors of ability. 
Stocks will reach sound levels and will consequently con- 
stitute sound investments. Bankers will /ésten to business 
and business to bankers. Tolerance of a variety of view- 
points will become the rule instead of the exception. The 
farmer will be heard and helped. The financier will be 
admired as he should. The business man will be 
aided and respected in the great objective of going about 
his business, and, in a large degree, sticking to his line. 
Facts will be the watchword and smoke screens taboo. 


And by this very process, which has 
its beginning, or at least its turning 
point, in a crash of stock prices, will 
a newer and sounder order develop. 
Not only will present prosperity be 
maintained, but a newer and even 
greater prosperity—world-wide in its ramifications—vill 
surely obtain. Once more American men have been chal- 
lenged as to their ability and once more are they being 
measured as to the real size of their intellects. And 
once more will American men come through with flying 
colors. Problems don’t break the right kind of men— 
they make them. And so we are safe to conclude that 
a Wall Street panic, which at first blush might look like 
a forerunner of business recession, will, in fact, turn out 
to be a blessing in disguise, a preventer, and not a caust 
of business chaos and a positive step forward toward 
maintaining prosperity on an ever sounder basis. 
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BY DD G BAIRD 


HILE psychologists have 
been informing us for 
many years that 87 per 


cent of our knowledge 
comes through the eye, salesmen have 
been going right along depending 
mainly on the ear as the proper me- 
dium through which to impart 
knowledge concerning their product. 
Visual selling now appears to be com- 
ing into much more common use, 
however, and many striking examples 
of the effectiveness of such plans are 
coming to light. 

The Guy W. Ellis Real Estate Com- 
pany, in Detroit, has long employed 
one plan which could be adapted to 
many lines other than real estate. The 
plan has been used under almost every 
conceivable circumstance and has been 
so successful that the company now 
depends to a great extent on visualiz- 
ing major facts in almost every trans- 
action. 

The plan differs in several respects 
from that now used by many other 
tealtors. The Ellis company does not 
furnish its salesmen with an elaborate 
kit. It does not give each salesman 
a mass of facts, figures, charts, graphs 
and photographs of all the property 
in which it is interested. It doesn’t 


even furnish such a plethora of ma- 
terial on individual zones in which 
Zone salesmen are employed. Instead, 
it depends on individual presentations 
So clear, concise and expressive that 


The Hard-Shelled Prospect 
Who Is Sure He Isn’t Interested 


These sales tactics, developed and used by 
the Guy W. Ellis Company of Detroit, 
have proved exceptionally effective in 
reaching the big buyer who has remained 
indifferent to more usual types of sales 
approach. Are the “impossible’’ prospects 
in your field really impossible? — or 
would a strong selling plan like the one 
described here dissolve their resistance? 


no one can fail to grasp the significant 
facts at a glance. 

The Ellis company has probably as 
great an abundance: of kit material as 
any operator in the field. This ma- 
terial includes the pepulation blocked 
off in small trading areas of the city, 
principal nationalities in different sec- 
tions, automobile registration divided 
into small zones, the locations of the 
271 branch banks in the city, locations 
of department stores, chain stores and 
other commercial enterprises, as well 
as industrials; surveys of business sec- 
tions showing not only every piece of 
property, but also the kind of prop- 
erty, size and kind of stores and other 
buildings, amount of rental, expira- 
tion date of lease, photographs, archi- 
tects’ elevations of proposed buildings, 
names of tenants, a in many cases 
the tenant’s financial rating and gen- 
eral reputation. 

But to present such a mass of in- 
formation to any one prospect would 
very likely result chiefly in confusing 
him and it would be too general in 
character to accomplish the realtor’s 
purpose of presenting as concisely and 
as impressively as possible just one 
or a few salient facts which are of 
paramount importance to that one 
prospect. 

For example, Guy W. Ellis, presi- 
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Guy W. Ellis 


dent of the company, was in New 
York and wished to secure a brief 
interview with the head of one of the 
largest chain-store systems in the 
country with the object of inducing 
this chain system to come to Detroit. 
He knew that this man was extremely 
hard to see and that if he did succeed 
in getting to him he would probably 
be given only a very few minutes. He 
was unsuccessful in getting to his 
prospect at all on the first day. The 
second day he succeeded in obtaining 
an appointment for five minutes. So 
sure was he that he would remain only 
a few minutes, he had his cab wait 
for him. 

“When I entered the office he hard- 
ly glanced up and went right on with 
his work while he asked what I 
wished,” Mr. Ellis related. ‘I told 
him I merely wanted to show him 
this.” Mr. Ellis produced a thin port- 
folio of the kind he uses for all his 
presentations. 

‘Five minutes passed, then ten, and 
he asked me to take off my coat. An- 
other ten minutes and he told his 
secretary to cancel several other ap- 
pointments. In brief, I stayed in that 
busy man’s office for an hour and a 
half and I sold him on coming to 
Detroit. 

(Continued on page 246) 


Mohawk’s Volume Jumps 
$7,000,000 When They 


Assume Control of Sales 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


EVEN million dollars added 

volume—an increase of 40 per 

cent over last year—will be 

celebrated by the Mohawk Car- 
pet Mills, Inc., next Monday, on the 
first anniversary of assuming direct 
control of their own sales. 

When the decision was made by 
mutual consent a year ago last May 
to abrogate a contract which then ex- 
isted between Mohawk and its selling 
agent, and to establish within five 
months its own sales organization, an 
annual volume of business of $18,- 
000,000 was jeopardized. To swap 
a trained horse for an untrained one 
while crossing the stream looked like 
exceedingly risky business. 

Mohawk realized, however, that so 
long as they entrusted their sales to 
an agent—having only one customer 
instead of hundreds of thousands, and 
remaining to a great extent out of 
touch with the users of their product, 
they would be handicapped. However 
capable the agent might be, they felt 
that he was an unnecessary link in the 
distribution chain. Not only that, but 
they believed it wasteful to pay a sales 
agent many thousands a year in net 
profit that might better be used to 
widen their own market and build up 
their own identity and good will. 

The “swapping” was no easy task, 
as the company soon realized. A 
complete national sales organization 
had to be built. Thousands of miles 
of high-speed travel had to be per- 
formed; wholesalers, retailers, contract 
houses had to be visited, conciliated 
and “sold”. In office buildings in 
Seattle, Dallas, Atlanta, Boston, Los 
Angeles, Des Moines, Chicago, De- 
troit and Denver, decorators began to 
adorn, and furniture stores to equip, 
the far-flung chain of regional sales 
headquarters. A complete credit sys- 
tem had to be devised and installed 
and trained staffs engaged to operate 
it. A Market Analysis Division was 


created. Three large designing staffs 
labored on a complete restyling of the 
mill’s wide range of fabrics. Sales 
specialists were hired by the score: 
hotel-equipment men, motor-equip- 
ment men, sales-promotion men, 
clerks, bookkeepers, stock men, floor 
men, stylists, research men. The 
company's entire range of lines had 
to be put in order—many were elimi- 
nated, and almost all were redesigned, 
simplified and standardized. A large 
amount was spent to perfect seamless 
Wilton rugs. One million dollars’ 
worth of new production machinery 
was installed. To provide money for 
all these operations, the company is- 
sued securities and became listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange. 

“Of first importance, we thought,” 
said George Lambie, general sales 
manager, in outlining the setting up 
of the new sales machine, ‘‘was the 
minimization of the consciousness of 
a break throughout the rug-selling 
trade. How was this to be accom- 
plished? The only salesmen who had 
contacted with wholesalers or retailers 
on Mohawk rugs and carpets were all 
in the organization with which we 
were breaking. To train and send out 
an entirely new sales personnel was 
to risk breaking old and valuable per- 
sonal business ties. Therefore, some 
of the sales force of our former sales 
agent was taken over. Others were 
recruited elsewhere. All had had ex- 
perience in the rug business. 

‘Next, we knew, we must impress 
our new sales policy upon the sales 
personnel to imsure its proper intro- 
duction to the trade. We must 
familiarize our salesmen with all the 
workings of the new system. Ac- 
cordingly we assembled the entire 
sales organization in our newly es- 
tablished headquarters sales office and 
showrooms in New York City where 
they had several weeks of intensive 
training. 
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“Then we outlined to the sales 
force the sales policy which we 
thought would best win and hold the 
125 wholesalers we had selected, to- 
gether with their dependent retailers 
throughout the country. We knew 
that if the mew system were to be a 
success it must be thoroughly sold to 
the trade. Rug selling must be made 
more attractive. Confidence in Mo- 
hawk’s desire to protect and aid its 
dealers must be established. A new 
interest in rugs must be aroused in 
dealers as well as in the public if more 
rugs were to be sold. 

“To show our dealers our interest 
in stabilizing the business, insuring 
adequate profit and protecting against 
indiscriminate price-cutting, we made 
the following statement of policy 
through trade paper advertisements as 
well as by word of mouth through 
our salesmen: 

“No manufacturer can make 
money at the expense of his trade. 
No wholesaler or retailer will con- 
tinue to handle goods that cannot earn 
for him a fair margin of profit. 

“ “Mohawk trade discounts have 
been established so as to give every 
factor in the distributive system an 
adequate profit margin. No dealer 
enjoys a better price than another 
where an equal quantity of merchan- 
dise is bought. 

‘Any manufacturer doing business 
upon so extensive a scale has difficulty 
in keeping his fingers upon conditions 
in all sections, but wholesalers and 
retailers handling Mohawk rugs and 
carpets may rest assured that if ever 
conditions arise which cut into fait 
trade profits a reporting of the same 
will be appreciated. Mohawk is as 
interested as you are in seeing that 
such conditions are removed.’ 

“The italicized clause indicates out 
effort to cope with the hand-to-mouth 
buying which of late years has eaten 
so deeply into manufacturers’ profits. 

The key to Mohawk’s new sales 
policy, as indicated in Mr. Lambie's 
comments, was the return of the 
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wholesaler to a position of importance 
in the distribution scheme. For sev- 
eral years the rug and carpet trade 
had been frequently disturbed by 
large offerings of merchandise, some- 
times at prices which bore small re- 
lation to manufacturing costs. This 
unsettled price policy in the industry 
had unfavorable effects, not only to 
the manufacturer but to all factors in 
the business. 

The stabilizing effect of Mohawk’s 
entry into the field as an independent 
sales factor was therefore very im- 
portant. 


working continuously since that time 
on an over-time basis. 

The promotion problem which now 
confronts the company is somewhat 
different from what it was under the 
old regime. Although the beginning 
of the company’s national advertising 
anticipated the change in sales policy 
by three years, the sales and adver- 
tising programs are now being closely 
interlocked. The advertising change 
was not made until now because the 
company wanted to give the new sales 
policy a year in which to prove itself. 

For four years Mohawk has been 


A corner of the customers’ reception room, with a portrait of George 
McNeir, chairman of the company, on the wall 


One year ago the Mohawk Carpet Mills eliminated 
their sales agent and assumed complete control of 
their own sales. Asa result of this drastic change in 
policy, sales for the past year were 40 per cent 
ahead of the volume for the preceding year. Mo- 
hawk’s experience is directly in line with a definite 
trend, apparent in industry in many quarters, 
toward the placing of the prime emphasis in man- 
agement upon the distribution side of the business. 


The results of all these changes 
Were greater than the company hoped 
for. Normally a month's volume of 
$1,500,000 was considered a good 
one. In that first month, under its 
own sales direction, however, Mohawk 
tecorded orders in excess of $3,700,- 
000. 

In the last year the company’s sales 
have gone up from $18,000,000 to 
$25,000,000. The mills have been 


devoting its efforts primarily to pres- 
tige advertising—believing that “every 
adult woman in America is a potential 
customer.” Magazines were used be- 
cause they felt that carpets could be 
sold primarily on the beauty appeal, 
and that to bring out the beauty of 
carpets you must use color. In 1925 
Mohawk spent, entirely in magazines, 
$180,000. The appropriation for 1926 
was $303,000; for 1927, $333,000; 


for 1928, $500,000. Because of the 
present demand in excess of supply, 
the appropriation for 1930 will re- 
main at $500,000. But now that the 
period of pioneering has passed, ex- 
plained Gilbert H. Durston, advertis- 
ing manager, the company will put 
into their advertising an element of 
logic. A new slogan has_ been 
adopted, ‘Build Home Beauty From 
the Base—Begin With Your Floors.” 

Mohawk’s 1930 advertising dollar 
will be expended on the premise that 
the American housewife spends less 
than one-third of one per cent of her 
income on floor coverings, not because 
she fails to appreciate the importance 
of suitably covering her floors, but 
simply and solely because she has not 
been taught to think of her floors as 
the primary foundation and the in- 
itial unit in her decorating budget. 
The floor covering, in too many cases, 
has been the last item, instead of the 
first, considered in furnishing a home. 

This is the ‘‘psychology” of it: Con- 
sider any room as consisting of six 
plain surfaces. Of all these surfaces 
the floor, the Mohawk Company be- 
lieves, is the most important. It must 
have quiet, warmth and beauty. More 
than that, it must tie together all the 
furnishings of the room. 

So the company will start, in Janu- 
ary, to tell women why they should 
“build their homes from the ground 


up. 
Put Spotlight on Rug 


Four years ago the company de- 
cided to depart from the practice, 
then prevalent in rug advertising, of 
merely making the rug an item in a 
picture of a room. Shown various ad- 
vertisements of rugs, all of which de- 
picted interiors, the directors at that 
time could find only four the illustra- 
tions of which seemed to be selling 
rugs. So the first Mohawk advertising 
campaign took the rug out of the 
room and threw a spotlight on it. 

The new campaign will do more 
than that. To symbolize the “from 
the ground up” idea, Mohawk has 
adopted a triangle which has since 
been converted (to add a quasi- 
oriental touch) into a pyramid. In 
this pyramid, which will make its 
debut against the background of a 
Mohawk rug in pages of magazines 
in an early advertisement, will be 
shown a picture of a home. (Mohawk 
paid $1,400 to get an artist who could 
bring out the peace and quiet of a 
home in five inches of space.) 

Throughout the new campaign, the 
company will emphasize the fact that 
“nature” builds from the ground up, 
and that home furnishers would do 
well to follow. 
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Mohawk sales have ‘now been 
zoned throughout the country, with 
standard prices in each zone. Their 
advertising has also been “zoned” but 
in a somewhat different manner. They 
are now using specialized, instead of 
general publications—most of which 
are directed to women. And all of 
which, in one way or another, are in- 
tended to reach every stratum of their 
market. 

With the exception of telephone di- 
rectories in metropolitan centers and 
trade and general business magazines 
(in the last of which a ‘quiet office’ 
series is now running), all the others 
cover the metropolitan, urban, village, 
rural and class markets, and another 
series is institutional in nature. In other 


words, instead of one campaign, the 
company is running nine—with dif- 
ferent copy, different art work and 
different technique of presentation 
in each. 

In advertising and sales alike, con- 
trol is the keystone of Mohawk’s pro- 
gram, and control means among other 
things the building up of closer and 
more effective relations with whole- 
salers and retailers. It means the ad- 
vertising of definite types of products 
to meet the needs of definite types of 
prospects. It means the development 
of new markets—in fact of taking 
rugs out of the luxury class and build- 
ing up a growing “consciousness” of 
the part they play in home comfort 
and home decoration. 


Good Will and Many Sales 
Result from Doherty Broadcasts 


OW Henry L. Doherty & 

Company successfully built 

inquiries for a book on in- 

vestments through radio ad- 
vertising, many of which have been 
turned into direct sales, was outlined 
in an address by Frank LeRoy Blanch- 
ard made before the Financial Adver- 
tisers’ Association Convention held in 
Atlanta this week. 

Mr. Blanchard said in part: 

“Our first experience in radio ad- 
vertising, covering a three months’ 
period, was not satisfactory but we 
concluded the following year to give 
broadcasting another trial. From our 
study of the new medium we were 
convinced that it was unwise to go on 
the air with anything less than a first- 
class attraction as people quickly tire 
of slapstick comedy and jazz orches- 
tras. So we engaged Goldman’s band, 
one of the three best bands in the 
United States, as our first entertain- 
ment feature. The concerts given 
over WEAF every Friday night with 
sixteen stations hooked up _— 
won popular approval as was indicated 
by the thousands of letters and postal 
cards received from the radio audi- 
ences. 

“When the Goldman Band concerts 
came to an end because of the open- 
ing of the band’s summer season en- 
gagements in New York’s public 
parks, the present Cities Service Or- 
chestra and Cavaliers Male Quartette 
took its place. 

“As we were more concerned in 
acquainting the public with the facts 
concerning Cities Service Company 
and its various activities than in sell- 
ing our securities and petroleum "pone 
ucts, the most of the copy used was 


devoted to that purpose. We wanted 
the public to know our organization, 
the scope of its activities and what it 
had accomplished. If we could win 
its good will and confidence we felt 
that sales would naturally follow in 
due course. 

“During the Cities Service concert 
hour three advertising messages, each 
about one and a half to two minutes 
in length, are introduced. While at 
first they were institutional in char- 
acter, later on some were devoted to 
the exploitation of our petroleum 
products. Brevity in radio advertising 
messages is absolutely necessary as 
audiences soon become impatient and 
switch off if they exceed a few min- 
utes ia length. 

“At no time during our use of 
broadcasting have we directly urged 
our audiences to purchase Cities Serv- 
ice securities. What we have done 
has been to urge the importance of 
thrift and the desirability of laying 
aside, out of wages or income each 
week or month, a fixed amount to 
create a fund for sending their chil- 
dren to college, when they grow up, 
or provide for the erection of a home 
later on, or make certain that they will 
not lack financial support in their old 
age. In order to help them make a 
start we offered to es to anyone who 
asks for it an attractive family bud- 
get book. Up to October 1 of this 
year 250,000 people have written for 
it. They are what might be termed 
a hand-picked class. Certainly no one 
would take the trouble to send for 
such a book unless he is seriously 
thinking about saving money. 

“When a request for a budget book 
is received, a copy printed on fine 


paper and containing blank pages for 
listing the items in the household or 
personal expense account for the year, 
advice on how to build the budget, a 
list of twelve tests for security invest. 
ments, and information regarding 
Cities Service securities, is forwarded, 
together with a friendly letter from 
the company expressing the hope that 
the booklet will pave the way to finan. 
cial independence. A few weeks later 
an advertising booklet and letter de. 
scribing the different properties owned 
by the company, the securities it has 
issued and their advantages as invest. 
ments are forwarded to him. It is not 
until he has had time to digest their 
contents that a salesman calls upon 
him. The sales resulting from the 
contacts built up in this manner have 
been gratifying to the officers of our 
company. 


Radio Reinforces Advertising 


“Besides the budget book we offer 
over the radio, from time to time, to 
send John Martin’s ‘Many Penny 
Rhyme Book’ to any boy or girl who 
will write for it. This booklet is filled 
with poems and jingles in colors and 
is designed to encourage thrift among 
the little folks. Toward the end of 
the booklet the children are asked to 
show the last two pages of the book- 
let to their parents and to get them 
to read a message addressed to them 
telling how, by investing money in a 
few shares of Cities Service common 
stock, they can, by the time the little 
folks grow up, have enough money 
in hand to send them to college or 
other advanced schools. You would 
be surprised to learn what a large 
number of fathers and mothers have 
been led, through this booklet, to buy 
Cities Service stock for this purpose. 

“It is impossible to determine the 
exact amount of direct sales that have 
been brought about through radio ad- 
vertising. We have, however, ob- 
tained reports from our branch sales 
offices which show that in April over 
29,000 shares of common stock had 
been-sold through its aid. 

“Aside from the sales effected 
through our broadcasting, the greatest 
service it has rendered has been the 
conversion of many thousands of radio 
listeners into readers of our advettise- 
ments in the newspapers and maga- 
zines. Having become acquainted with 
the name of our organization and 4 
few facts regarding its activities while 
hearing our Friday night concefts, 
whenever they see one of our adver- 
tisements in print their curiosity leads 
them to read it, just as we always fea 
with interest items about our friends 
or people whose names are familiar to 
us. 
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Coal Dealers Prosper 
under Cooperative 


Wholesaling Plan 


Because the coal wholesalers were aggressively com- 
peting with their own retailers in the retail coal 
business, a group of Buffalo dealers got together and 
formed their own jobbing firm. Their cooperative 
selling plan increased the tonnage of members from 
55,900 in 1926 to an anticipated 120,000 in 1929. 


As told to Lloyd S. Graham 


BY JOSEPH A. ALBRECHT 
President, The Bettinger Coal & Coke Corporation, Buffalo, New York 


LACK diamonds can be mer- 
Bese as effectively as auto- 
mobiles or rugs or any other 
commodity in common use. The 
Bettinger Coal & Coke Corporation of 
Buffalo has proved that much at least. 
Even before the World War the 
anthracite industry had its troubles and 
was in more or less disrepute with the 
public. The war helped the industry 
not at all and the post-war period in 
this industry was perhaps more demor- 
alizing than in most others. 


Other major industries had come 
out of periods of labor troubles and 
the exercise of public-be-damned poli- 
cies long before the coal industry. 
While methods have improved in re- 
cent years, they did not improve until 
the public in mingled disgust and self- 
defense had begun to turn in alarming 
numbers to substitute for coal—coke, 
oil and the like. 

That the tide to coal substitutes has 
not been greater is due chiefly to the 
fact that, after all, anthracite coal is 


One of the features of the Bettinger sales and merchandising plan is 
a department which gives free service to home owners who are hav- 
ing trouble with their heating plants. 
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Through a well-planned newspaper 
advertising campaign, backed up 
with other forms of selling, the 
Bettinger dealers more than doubled 
the summer business of 1928 before 
August 1 of this year. 


still considered by many to be the most 
advantageous fuel for the average 
householder. Under normal conditions 
it is at once the safest, cheapest and 
most easily controlled fuel for home 
heating purposes. If this had not been 
the case the swing away from anthra- 
cite might have been much greater and 
more permanent. 

Men who are interested in the coal 
industry have traveled great distances 
to examine the plan developed as a 
result of a bright idea which came to 
Joseph M. Bettinger, vice-president 
and general manager of this corpora- 
tion, about five years ago. 

To get a true picture of this situa- 
tion one must go back a bit. During 
the fuel shortages of the war coal 
dealers had their troubles. Many of 
them carried on with the hope that 
conditions would improve when peace 
was restored. But it was not many 
years after the war before it became 
evident among Buffalo dealers, at least, 
that conditions were growing more in- 
tolerable rather than better. 

Coal wholesalers, strongly entrench- 
ed, began to establish retail depart- 
ments in competition with their dealer 
customers. Backed by money and 

(Continued on page 244) 


Dealers studied store arrangement and 
hardware stocks in the model store, 
which, although small, was complete 


in every detail. 


This Jobber Is Teaching Dealers 
How to Fight Chain Store Battles 


ONVINCED that wholesalers 

must take definite and energetic 

steps to educate their dealers, 

Buhl Sons Company, hardware 
jobbers in Detroit, sponsor a semi- 
annual exhibit to teach dealers what 
to sell and how to sell it, and the re- 
sults so far are said to have been 
even more favorable than had been 
expected. 

The first such exhibit presented by 
this jobber—and probably the first of 
the kind ever presented by any firm 
engaged exclusively in the wholesale 
hardware business—was in the fall of 
1928. The reception accorded to it 
by dealers was considered highly 
favorable and another was decided 
upon for the spring of 1929. Dealers 
had learned by their previous experi- 
ence that there was no catch in the 
plan and that it was genuinely helpful 


BY J. F. KERWIN 


to them, consequently the spring ex- 
hibit was so successful that the man- 
agement decided to present spring and 
fall exhibits regularly and to make 
them the major events of the year in 
Michigan hardware circles. The third 
semi-annual showing was presented 
during the week of September 23. 

That it was large will be appre- 
ciated when it is said that the ex- 
hibition occupied the entire space in 
a vast room some 140 by 225 feet in 
size, with an ell in addition. This 
room is regularly occupied by offices, 
order desks and display features. To 
make room for the exhibits, the desks, 
cabinets and other office equipment 
were replaced by display tables and 
special display fixtures. 
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Around the sides of the room were 
eight specially constructed display 
windows, trimmed by expert window 
display men; in one corner was a 
realistic forest cabin representing the 
“Night Before Christmas,” and across 
the room was a model store, complete 
in every detail. 

This model store was no toy. 
Nothing was left to the imagination. 
A hardware dealer could have walked 
in, hung up his hat and started doing 
business. The goods were in place 
and there was even a cash register 
in which to deposit the money. 

The “store” was only eighteen by 
forty feet in size, but it was complete 
and genuine in every respect. There 
were display windows on each side of 
the entrance, alluringly trimmed by an 
expert window display service. With- 
in there were display cases, display 
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F YOU have a “class” story to 
tell in New York, The Morn- 
ing World’s coverage of ultra- 
income groups will measure up 
to every requirement ...In the 21 
highest expenditure districts, 
The Morning World concentrates 
24.3% of its total circulation... 
and these are the districts meas- 
ured by such yardsticks as average 
income, ratio of Fifth Avenue 
charge accounts to population, 
and ratio of high-priced car sales 
to population ... Only one other 
morning newspaper exceeds this 
intensive concentration in the 
cream of the New York market... 
Whatever your product, whatever 
its price or appeal, The Morning 
World will carry its message to a 
responsive audience ... Ask a man 
of The World to give you visual 
y facts and figures. 
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panels, display tables, wall cabinets, 
nail bins, counters and other fixtures, 
with a model stock of goods properly 
arranged. Fixtures were permanent, 
being of quarter-sawed oak and plate 
glass. Effective display, proper ar- 
rangement of stock and economy of 
space were illustrated in every depart- 
ment. Many of the fixtures possessed 
conveniences that were entirely new to 
a majority of the dealers. 

Store layout, arrangement and 
equipment is a subject being empha- 
sized in the hardware trade, and this 
model store, therefore, was one of the 
most interesting and instructive fea- 
tures of the entire exhibition to many 
dealers, some of whom spent hours 
in studying it and taking notes. 

The model stock of goods was also 
worthy of close study, as it represent- 
ed the best selling lines and the proper 
proportionate quantities of each to 
stock in a general hardware store of 
the most modern type. 

The model store was constructed by 
a leading store equipment company 
which was regularly paid for its serv- 
ices. In other words, the store equip- 
ment company didn’t make the 
installation for the sake of the adver- 
tising, nor did it have a representative 
present. This exhibition was by Buhl 
Sons Company. Because of its per- 


locomotion, such as electric trains, 
were in action. 

More than twenty manufacturers’ 
representatives were present by invita- 
tion to demonstrate their goods. Rep- 
resentatives of different manufacturers 
are invited to participate in each ex- 
hibition, the purpose being to acquaint 
dealers with a number of lines at one 
time and with a number of other lines 
at another time. Selections are made 
by department heads, who invited 
manufacturers to send demonstrators. 

Significant of the change being 
brought about in the hardware trade 
as a result of the inroads made by 
chain stores was the fact that 
numerous manufacturers of quality 
products featured, in addition to their 
usual lines, many popular-priced arti- 
cles, and stressed chain-store display 
methods. 

One well-known manufacturer of 
high-grade tools presented an open 
display assortment of twenty-eight 
fast-selling items to retail at five cents 
to one dollar each—and only two of 
them were priced as high as one dol- 
lar. The assortment included open 
display trays with ticket holders and 
blank price tickets. Interested dealers 
were given printed instructions for 
building a suitable display table out 
of packing boxes, or they could use 


Exhibits were laid out with the thought of giving the dealers ideas 
of better ways in which to merchandise various hardware products. 


manent character and perennial help- 
fulness, it is expected that the model 
store will remain as a permanent 
feature of the Buhl salesrooms. 

The main floor of the vast room 
was entirely occupied by table and 
floor displays of practically everything 
this wholesaler carries in stock. As 
the Christmas buying season was ap- 
proaching, the September exhibition 
stressed toys and other Christmas 
goods and the decorations were in 
Christmas colors. Articles capable of 


the trays on regulation display tables. 

The exhibition was open for one 
week, day and night, with the excep- 
tion of Saturday night. As a majority 
of dealers had to be in their stores 
during the day, the largest attendance 
was in the evenings. 

All the jobber’s city salesmen and 
office employes were expected to be 
on hand every evening and country 
salesmen were urged to arrange parties 
of their dealers and bring them in. 

Dealers were asked to register at a 
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booth as they came in, where there 
were cigars for the men and candy for 
the ladies. An attendant pointed out 
the many features, answered questions 
and introduced them to manufacturers’ 
representatives. No attempt was 
made to solicit orders, but orders were 
accepted when offered. 

Dealers were impressed, inspired 
and enlightened. “The place has been 
crowded every evening and judging 
from comment, dealers are unanimous 
in the opinion that this is the greatest 
thing ever done in the hardware 
trade,” one executive said. ‘There 
were 225 registered last night alone. 


Some of the visitors were from Way | 


up in the state, too. One of our 
country salesmen brought in a party 
of dealers from four towns and they 
were so interested they stayed here till 
about ten o'clock, then had to drive 
back more than 100 miles home. 
Many dealers come alone fifst, then 
return with their entire sales force— 
that’s what they think of the educa- 
tional value of the exhibition. 


Better than Catalogues 


“Aside from special features, such 
as the model store, the model window 
displays, and the demonstrations by 
factory representatives, the exhibition 
itself is a liberal education for any 
dealer. Our salesmen carry _ illus- 
trated catalogues and some small sam- 
ples, of course, but there is a big 
difference between the real thing and 
a picture of it. 

“Take this stand of garden tools, 
for example. There is nothing un- 
usual about it; it’s just an assortment 
of garden tools stood on end in the 
manufacturer’s display stand. Yet 
we sold between 400 and 500 dozen 
more special garden tools, such as this 
small hoe that cuts both ways, last 
spring than ever before. Our sales- 
men had these garden tools in their 
catalogues, but it is hard to sell such 
special things from a catalogue, be- 
cause the dealer can’t be made to un- 
derstand the need of them. When 
he sees them and is shown their ad- 
vantages, he readily realizes that he 
can sell them and he places an order. 

“Then there is fertilizer. Probably 
half our dealers didn’t know we carty 
fertilizer until we began holding these 
exhibitions. Now many of them are 
doing a nice business in fertilizer. 

“The same is true of motor oils. 
Hardware dealers had been letting the 
garages and filling stations have this 
business. They had thought little or 
nothing of the possibilities of the line, 
or, if they had, they probably didn’t 
know where to. get it until they saw 
it here on exhibition. 

(Continued on page 248) 
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Manufacturers’ Profits Rise 
While Trade Profits Fall 


Where there has been sufficient time for the com- 


plete readjustments which necessarily follow an 
important merger, the statistics of income for 1924- 
1926, just released, indicate that there is a tendency 
toward both increased sales and increased profits. 
The figures for these years are worth careful study, 
since they show other important present-day trends. 


CCOUNTING for the recent 
high levels of industrial secur- 
ity prices, Prof. Irving Fisher 
says that ‘‘mergers have effec- 
ted great economies and have, there- 
fore, increased the profits of corpora- 
tions to a great extent.’ Other 


observers think that mergers are in- 
spired mainly by expectation of ex- 
panded markets. 

Current income statements are not 
wholly conclusive as to either point. 
In most cases where there has been 


time for complete readjustments the 
trend of mergers is to larger sales and 
increased profits on sales. 

This is shown in the full reports 
contained in Statistics of Income for 
1924-1926. It was in 1923 that the 
big corporations or mergers, successors 
to the trusts, got their second start. 
They had multiplied rapidly during 
the inflation period 1918-1919 but the 


smash of 1921 curbed their growth 


and put a stop to many of them. 
The recession of 1924 caused a 


slight check in their pace. The full 
recovery of 1925 encouraged them to 
renewed activity. Since then they 
have gained in size and number, less 
rapidly in 1926 and 1927, but faster 
than ever in 1928 and 1929. What 
is now going on with respect to sales 
and profits may be inferred from the 
data herewith presented. 

Four facts stand out plainly: 

(1) Manufacturers’ profits show a 
distinct tendency to rise. 

(2) Trade profits show an equally 
distinct tendency to fall. 

(3) Corporations with taxable in- 
comes of a million dollars or more are 
getting an ever-increasing share of all 
corporation profits. 

(4) The gain of the very largest 
corporations—those with net incomes 
of five million or more—is relatively 
faster, especially among manufacturers. 

The most obvious conclusion from 
these facts is that while mergers 
among manufacturers tend to increase 
the ratio of profits, chains in retail 
trade tend to cut down this ratio. 


(Operations of corporations reporting taxable incomes) 


Number of corporations in thousands 
Total receipts in millions of dollars 


Percentage of profit on sales 


Growth of Big Corporation Profits 


ee et 


Sales in millions of dollars... ...........-20000: 
Net profits in millions of dollars.......... “ 
Percentage of profit on receipts............. 


ee ee ee ee oe ee 


of Profit among Larger Corporations 


Business Profits on Sales 


ears. Keer 118,420 114,087 97,560 
.- 88,002 90,507 79,303 
iisere te euseens 11,315 10,963 8,692 
eee 9.55 9.61 8.91 9.36 
wiaalneeain's: 5% 12.86 12.11 10 36 9.79 


53,004 
50,670 
4,963 


All corporations Manufacturers Trade 
1926 1925 1924 1926 1925 1924 1926 1925 1924 
wire dain Sima ey Bs 258 252 236 54 51 71 72 68 


53,011 45,397 
49,613 .43,184 


33,470 
D25177 


32,628 28,638 
31,477 27,770 


4,774 3,867 1,220 1,324 = 1,134 
9.01 8.52 3.65 4.05 3.96 
9.62 8.95 3.79 4.00 4.08 


(Big corporations as used here are corporations reporting taxable incomes of $1,000,000 or more) 


Number of big corporations................ 
Taxable income of all corporations in millions of dollars... 9,673 
Big corporation incomes in- millions of dollars 

Big corporations’ per cent of total.......... 


Bassecelgecis. Os 1,097 = 1,113 901 547 
9,584 7,587 
Mid astern Sie 5,238 4,974 3,658 
ersaaieemratets 54 §2 48 


4,494 
2,723 


Growth of the Biggest Corporations 


(Biggest corporations as used here are corporations reporting taxable incomes of $5,000,000 or more) 


Number of biggest corporations....................... 214 196 162 106 
Net income of biggest corporations in millions of dollars... 3,468 3,098 2,210 1,847 
Percentage of all corporation income. .......,....... 4. 36 32 29 


$41 460 103 100 87 
4,383 3,596 1,166 1,254 1,099 
2,546 1,987 315 310 265 

$8 $$ 27 25 24 
95 79 12 12 13 
1,646 1,229 146 124 136 
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ln the minds of millions, this mark identifies the impor- 
tant mail of leaders in finance, commerce and industry. 


But only the executive who uses Metered Mail in his own 
business can fully appreciatewhatthisemblemrepresents 
...why itis so rapidly replacing adhesive postage stamps. 


He knows that from signature to destination... at every 
point, Metered Mail is faster, surer and more economical. 


For him...no delay for sealing and stamping; or for facing, 
cancelling and postmarking at the Post Office. No worry 
thatthe stamps may fall off. No theft or leakage in postage. 


Executives using Metered Mail have been generous in 
The New Model H their endorsement of it. Let these men who really know 
Prints Any Postage—Seals as it Prints tell you in their own language just what Metered Mail 


Price $75.00 has accomplished for them. 
Government Licensed Meter furnished 


. We shall be glad to send on request facsimile letters 
under service contract. 


from companies in your own line of business. 


the method that made stamps obsolete¢ 


The POSTAGE METER COMPANY | PITNEY-BOWES MAILING EQUIPMENT 
Main Ofice 865 PACIFIC ST. STAMFORD,CONN . a Offices in TWENTY FIVE CITIES ~ « + 
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Can You Write 


a Credit Letter that Won’t Turn the 
Small Dealer “Sour” on the House? 


How does your company handle the prob- 
lem of the dealer whose credit is shaky? 
The makers of Winton watches are offering 
a $50 Winton watch as a prize to the sales 
executive who submits the best letter to use 
to the merchant whose order cannot be ship- 
ped unless the bill is paid in advance or the 
merchandise sent C. O. D. Read the details 
outlined here. Then send in the best letter 
you can write covering cases of this kind. 


Offers $50 Watch for Best Letter 
Covering Ticklish Credit Situation 


HE Hipp, Didisheim Company, makers of 

Winton watches, has a problem which it is 

asking readers of SALES MANAGEMENT to 

help solve. For the best solution, the com- 
pany offers a $50 Winton watch. 

The problem arises out of the difficulty of 
handling, by mail, the problem of the retail dealer 
to whom the company feels it is not justified in 
extending credit. The company has, in the past, 
after proper credit investigations, sent letters ask- 
ing the customer for cash in advance payment, 
or permission to ship the order C. O. D., in either 
case granting the usual cash discount; or has 
asked for part cash in advance of shipment and 
a sixty-day note for the balance. 

“We never receive a reply to most of the let- 
ters; on other occasions, we receive letters of in- 
dignation, in which the jeweler insists he 1s 
worthy of an open account and if we do not 
desire to extend it he will cancel his order,’’ says 
J. P. Duffy, sales promotion manager of the Hipp, 
Didisheim Company. 

“Undoubtedly, other sales organizations are 
confronted with this problem. Perhaps some have 


solved it by using a type of letter which gets the 
desired results,” Mr. Duffy adds. 

For the best letter to be used in this way, the 
Hipp, Didisheim Company is offering a Winton 
watch. 

The contest is open to all readers of SALES 
MANAGEMENT and each may send as many letters 
as he wishes. Letters which have been used with 
success, or letters which might be used, may be 
entered. 

The letters should be submitted to Contest 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT, in typewritten form, 
with a carbon copy attached. The Hipp, Didi- 
sheim Company reserves the right to use any part 
or all of any letters submitted. Some of the best 
letters will be printed in SALES MANAGEMENT. 

Judges will be C. D. Maddy, promotion man- 
ager, Prentice Hall, New York; A. C. Monagle, 
vice-president, Royal Baking Powder Company, 
and Raymond Bill, editor, SALES MANAGEMENT 
magazine. 

The contest will close December 1, 1929 at 
midnight. 

In case of a tie, duplicate prizes will be 
awarded. 
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e ever-increasing owner loyalty for Oldsmo- 
ile may be traced directly to Oldsmobile’s 
itr-minded attitude toward those who pur- 
hase Oldsmobile cars. For Oldsmobile does 
hot rest content merely with building a 
pod car. Oldsmobile goes farther — and 
sumes this four-fold responsibility to every 
Didsmobile owner: to design progressively ... 
0 build faithfully ... to sell honestly... 
0 service sincerely, 


To insure sound, progressive engineering, 
Ndsmobile has brought together a staff of 
mgineers whose joy lies in accomplishment 
ind whose ambition is to contribute some new 
advancement to Oldsmobile and, through 
Didsmobile, some progress to modern motor- 
ng. Changes in Oldsmobile design are always 
ade for the sake of progress—never for the 
sake of change alone. Back of these men are 
he complete facilities of their own fine engi- 
eering laboratories and the vast resources of 
he General Motors Research Laboratories and 
eneral Motors Proving Ground. 


Oldsmobile principles of manufacture are 
xpressed by the pledge that every Oldsmobile 
worker follows, from the highest executive to 
he newest shop employee. . . “Anything short 
of my best is not acceptable.” Faithfulness of 
manufacture results from allegiance to this 
ideal... faithfulness that means not only fine 
wil quality of materials and exacting limits of 
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accuracy, but careful, precise workmanship 
and rigid inspection. 


Oldsmobile firmly believes that absolute 
honesty in selling and in advertising is the only 
sure road to long-continued public favor. The 
public is thoroughly capable of judging both 
the quality and the value of a motor car. And 
the public has conferred upon Oldsmobile the 
highest reward of merit—constantly increas- 
ing buyer preference. Oldsmobile will not 
risk this priceless good-will by deviating, 
though it be ever so slightly, from the facts. 


Oldsmobile has instituted a service policy 
that recognizes the equities, not only of Olds- 
mobile owners, but of Oldsmobile dealers as 
well. Oldsmobile backs up its dealers by 
accepting responsibilities which are commonly 
left to the dealer, because Oldsmobile’s interest 
in every sale goes far beyond the time of pur- 
chase. This policy is made possible by Olds- 
mobile’s quality, dependability, and fine per- 
formance. And it contributes largely to the 
loyalty and enthusiasm of the mounting thou- 
sands of Oldsmobile owners. 


To design progressively. To build faith- 
fully. To sell honestly. To service sincerely. 
Four great responsibilities—recognized by 
Oldsmobile and willingly assumed in order 
that every Oldsmobile owner shall be a friend 
of Oldsmobile. 
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September Newspaper Lineage in Fifty-Eight Cities 


In the fifty-eight cities listed below, 
fifty-three show gains in total volume 
of newspaper advertising during Sep- 
tember, 1929, compared with Septem- 
ber, 1928. The 194 newspapers here 
assembled carried 180,460,273 lines 
last month, 12,222,853 more than in 
September, 1928, an expansion of 7.3 
per cent. Increases are shown by 
159 of these papers, losses by 31, no 
comparison being made for four. The 
compilation is from figures obtained 
by this magazine and the statistical 
department of the New York Evening 
Post and the Advertising Record Com- 


pany : 


1929 1928 Change 
Atlanta . 2,940,238 2,807,391 132,847 
Baltimore .. 4,191,682 3,856,268 335,414 
Birmingham. 2,726,780 2,685,760 + ~ 41,020 
Boston . 5,660,960 5,307,008 + 353,952 
Bridgeport .. 2,251,026 1,890,528 + 360,498 
Buffalo .... 3,708,788 3,402,875 + 305,913 
Camden ... 1,608,232 1,837,224 — 228,992 
Cedar Rapids 827,186 708,175 + 119,011 
Chicago « Vsate,s0> 7,326,474 + 446,031 
Cincinnati .. 3,615,112 3,310,348 -+- 304,764 
Cleveland .. 3,919,171 3,754,200 -+ 164,971 
Columbus .. 3,077,923 3,167,811 89,888 
Dayton . 3,040,730 2,481,458 559,272 
Denver .... 2,192,695 1,822,336 370,359 
Des Moines. 1,323,096 1,196,688 126,408 
Detroit . 5,712,686 5,220,432 492,254 
Cy ee 871,040 835,309 35,751 
Gr'd. Rapids 1,974,980 1,912,008 62,972 
Hartford ... 2,704,483 2,466,753 237,732 
Houston . 3,416,476 3,114,776 301,700 
Indianapolis. 3,167,952 2,728,068 439,884 
Jacksonville 1,353,972 1,239,226 114,746 


Kan.City,Mo 3,471,408 
Long Beach, 
* ore 


3,158,458 312,950 


ss « 1,700,153 1,506,064 194,089 
Los Angeles. 6,539,848 6,393,478 146,370 
Louisville .. 2,875,483 2,828,990 46,493 
Memphis ... 2,575,895 2,386,622 189,273 
Milwaukee . 3,280,721 3,238,821 41,900 
Minneapolis. 3,424,841 3,148,149 276,692 


New Bedford 1,121,766 
New Orleans 3,454,692 


717,641 
3,471,706 
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New York. .16,869,625 15,797,081 1,072,544 
Newark .... 1,751,743 1,747,885 3,858 
Oakland ... 2,390,402 2,257,248 i 

Okla. City . 2,457,403 2,316,300 141,103 
Omaha .... 1,844,584 1,847,863 3,279 
Peoria ..... 2,064,231 1,758,437 305,794 
Philadelphia. 6,879,882 6,654,540 225,342 
Portl’d, Ore. 2,996,252 2,813,902 182,350 
Providence . 2,998,866 2,758,614 240,252 
Reading ... 1,369,844 1,103,928 265,916 
Richmond .. 1,891,386 1,792,154 99,232 
Rochester .. 3,638,093 3,204,761 433,332 
St. Louis .. 4,480,740 4,105,060 375,680 
St. Paul .. 2,658,166 2,571,618 86,548 
SaltLakeCity. 2,159,122 2,057,818 101,304 
San Antonio 2,983,790 2,800,777 183,013 
San Fr’cisco** 299,103 246,067 53,036 
Scranton ... 2,080,834 1,986,194 94,640 
Seattle ..... 3,051,115 2,843,987 207,128 
South Bend. 1,964,805 1,574,722 390,083 
Spokane . 2,283,970 2,199,193 84,777 
Tampa .... 988,834 979,048 9,786 
Toledo . 2,013,075 1,764,773 + 248,302 
Topeka - 1,088,654 1,095,556 — 6,902 
Trenton 951,694 887,838 -+- 63,856 
Tulsa ...... 2,083,947 1,995,398 + 88,549 
Washington. 4,515,924 4,104,616 + 411,308 
Wilkes-Barre 882,826 866,012 + 16,814 


Totals ..180,460,273 168,237,422 +-12,222,853 
**San Francisco figures are in inches. 


ATLANTA 
1929 1928 Change 
FOOTED 6 ba. ce css 1,340,220 1,248,254 + 91,966 


925,022 +-125,440 


Constitution ....1,050,462 
634,115 — 84,559 


Georgian & Amer 549,556 


Totals .. 2,940,238 2,807,391 -+-132,847 
BALTIMORE 
ON Pe ree 1,421,253 1,395,083 26,170 
Pitve, SUM 06056 1,406,873 1,370,641 36,232 
American ....... 211,921 196,359 15,562 
oo, 776,959 594,510 182,449 
ee 374,676 299,675 + 75,001 
SAS. oe cannes 4,191,682 3,856,268 +335,414 
BIRMINGHAM 
Age-Herald ..... 724,486 718,480 + 6,006 
SE EET 1,494,864 1,507,254 — 12,390 
PE si a Senusee 507,430 460,026 -++ 47,404 


BOE 456s ane 2,726,780 2,685,760 + 41,020 


BOSTON 
Herald-Traveler .1,533,941 1,339,413 +194,528 
RSIGBE: occa ces. 1,402,634 1,386,073 16,561 
ae re 1,223,287 1,154,351 i 68,936 
ec 155,662 132,879 + 22,783 
Am. & Sun. Adv. 648,639 650,162 — 1,523 
Drenscript. ...5.. 696,797 644,130 + 52,667 
SOE: a cccend 5,660,960 5,307,008 +-353,952 
BRIDGEPORT 
Telegram. 42... 753,600 637,751 +115,849 
BEORE avenge kG 61476 768,241 629,953 —+-138,288 
Sunday Post .... 135,788 144,461 — 8,673 
Times-Star ...... 491,110 390,452 -+-100,658 
Sunday Herald .. 102,287 87,911 + 14,376 
Totals ........2,251,026 1,890,528 +360,498 
BUFFALO 
Courier-Express .1,065,260 923,844 +141,416 
THOS: ac. sas nicc 1,135,039 1,120,297 + 14,742 
PRIS. ec Aces acti 1,508,489 1,358,734 +149,755 
TOES acendee 3,708,788 3,402,875 +305,913 
CAMDEN 
Evening Courier.. 829,373 913,877 — 84,504 
Morning Post 778,859 923,347 —144,488 
Teale 6k a cascn 1,608,232 1,837,224 —228,992 
CEDAR RAPIDS 
Eve. Gaz. & Repub. 673,294 573,789 -+- 99,505 
Sun. Gaz.& Repub. 153,892 134,386 + 19,506 
GEAR: icles 827,186 708,175 +119,011 
CHICAGO 
*Daily News ..1,792,755 1,700,832 + 91,923 
Tribune ........2,888,289 2,653,185 -+235,104 
Herald-Examiner 1,143,837 1,195,428 — 51,591 
2 356,118 348,801 + 7,317 
*American ..... 1,211,682 1,183,872 -++ 27,810 
PUGNEAL oo G2 nese | oecuee POE BIO — saeass 
*Paily Fimes.. S79S24 — sisccc’ vesaer 
RGD csaanaas 7,772,505 7,326,474 +446,031 
CINCINNATI 
co i Ee 812,882 697,920 +114,962 
*Times-Star 1,293,824 1,145,704 -+-148,120 
Enquirer. ocs.ss 1,214,416 1,175,650 + 38,766 
THDUNE .4600%5 293,990 291,074 + 2,916 
POS: cccsaeds 3,615,112 3,310,348 +304,764 
CLEVELAND 
Plain Dealer ....1,493,542 1,502,700 — 9,158 
News-Leader 955,136 961,650 — 6,514 
PRICES. css.csacas 1,470,493 1,289,850 +-180,643 
BOtals: 5 .620.0%% 3,919,171 3,754,200 +164,971 
COLUMBUS 
Disbatch, ..0.034%s 1,610,793 1,732,498 —121,705 
JOUENAL aassaiess 539,548 D97 091 —" 17,909 
POBZER as.sivtesivns, “927,902 878,262 + 49,320 
ROIS 60664008 3,077,923 3,167,811 — 89,888 
DAYTON 
re 1,427,608 1,212,414 -+215,194 
oie re 981,400 729,554 +251,846 
JOWERAL) s5.c0ie0e 631,722 539,490 -+- 92,232 
Totals: «occas 3,040,730 2,481,458 +559,272 
DENVER 
MONS: «cxien Ke-wes 694,592 631,277 + 63,315 
POSE. osacesasehes 1,498,103 1,191,059 +307,044 
TOS: .ocuas 2,192,695 1,822,336 +370,359 
DES MOINES 
Register ........ 448,528 405,137 + 43,391 
PTMDUNE. 6.60000 874,568 791,551 + 83,017 
TOMES). scccadon 1,323,096 1,196,688 -+-126,408 
DETROIT 
News ..........2,857,638 2,628,024 +229,614 
Ce ee 1,307,488 1,268,848 +- 38,640 
Free Press ...... 1,344,182 1,323,560 -+- 20,622 
Ns. ccs A tccken- Kovane 
Totals —..6sa% 5,712,686 5,220,432 + 492,254 
yStarted publication June 3, 1929. 
GARY 
Post-Tribune .... 871,040 835,309 + 35,731 
GRAND RAPIDS 
PIES: 60s eset 1,274,196 1,263,626 + 10,570 
PCRCAIG kocsis 3: 700,784 648,382 ++ 52,402 
POHANS ssdees 1,974,980 1,912,008 + 62,972 
HARTFORD 
rr 1,584,148 1,384,481 +199,667 
Cl ee 1,120,483 1,028,272 + 92,211 
TOMS oececan 2,704,631 2,412,753 +291,878 
HOUSTON 
Chronicle ... 1,475,810 1,238,958 +-236,852 
Post-Dispatch ...1,255,842 1,237,446 18,396 
2 684,824 638,372 46,452 
TOUS. 2<scer 3,416,476 3,114,776 +301,700 
INDIANAPOLIS 
PENEWS 0408s wa 1,508,256 1,318,407 189,849 
SIRE cas.sae eases 1,087,956 976,959 +-110,997 
PTR s.sieivc wes 571,740 432,702 139,038 
TOS akecevn 3,167,952 2,728.068 +439,884 


JACKSONVILLE 
Florida Times- 


WDION 6 esses 861,835 821,900 + 39.935 
*Journal 492,137 417,326 + re 

ee 1,353,972 1,239,226 +.114,746 

KANSAS CITY (MO.) 

Journal-Post 

(E. & S.).... 643,653 690,175 — 46,522 
Star (E. & S.)..1,870,200 1,634,794 +235'406 
“Sear (Mf). ...« 957,555 833,489 +-124,066 

TOMS oscsns 3,471,408 3,158,458 +312,950 


LONG BEACH (CAL.) 
Press-Telegram ...1,164,205 1,015,980 +148 225 
BUR esi ccc 535,948 490,084 + 45.864 


Wie 6sasiss 1,700,153 1,506,064 +194,089 
LOS ANGELES 
Lie = eerie 1,856,918 1,947,680 — 90,762 
Examiner ....... 1,869,448 1,781,878 + 87,570 
PEEDIOSS onc s ies 767,900 723,632 44,268 
ct: 1,363,558 1,292,088 71,470 
fe: re 357,028 359,310 — 2,282 
News (tab) 324,996 288,890 + 36,106 
WGtNS: sbacccues 6,539,848 6,393,478 +146,370 
LOUISVILLE 
Courier-Jour ....1,202,541 1,166,824 35,717 
Herald-Post ..... 754,247 714,722 39,525 
PEMHES: c5céiee. 05 ‘SIS65 947,444 — 28,749 
Totals ..2,875,483 2,828,990 + 46,493 
MEMPHIS 
Comm. Appeal ..1,226,771 1,178,205 + 48,566 
*Eve. Appeal ... 694,029 553,056 +140,973 
*Press Scinitar .. 655,095 655,361 — 266 
Totals .......2,575,895 2,386,622 +189,273 
MILWAUKEE 
Journal ree 1,833,090 1,746,881 + 86,209 
Sentinel cc vses 588,535 603,147 — 14,612 
1 | a 157,696 246,633 — 88,937 
*Wis. News 701,400 642,160 + 59,240 
TOtIS 5000 kx 3,280,721 3,238,821 + 41,900 
MINNEAPOLIS 
PEDUDE - cc5isocses 1,466,711 1,318,149 148,562 
FOUEDAL cose 0% 1,354,295 1,290,772 63,523 
CSE kkk 603,835 539,228 64,607 
PONE .25.cein 3,424,841 3,148,149 +276,692 


NEW BEDFORD 

New Bedford 
TUMES: occas 609,108 
Standard. 6 xsc¢us 407,007 
Sunday Standard. 105,641 


298,414 -+310,694 
319,714 + 87,303 
99,513 -+- 6,128 


WOtals: vhawaws 1,121,766 717,641 +404,125 
NEW ORLEANS 

Times-Picay ....1,573,466 1,533,560 39,906 
ECE dco So acecnecagt 808,003 738,974 69,029 
IMRES: Aries cee 628,101 623,902 4,199 
SPHERE 6. cckes 445,122 575,270 —130,148 

Botals: ess terns 3,454,692 3,471,706 — 17,014 

NEW YORK 

AGRETICAR 5530s 6 »125,619 1,107,511 18,104 
Herald-Tribune .1,951,884 1,903,049 48,835 
TANS async 3,140,788 2,930,506 210,282 
WOLD. «ck bs nies 1,345,575 1,328,205 17,370 
DETEOD 666.60 sae 233,320 123,382 109,944 
ee eee 1,107,871 872,633 --235,238 
Bronx Home News 529,841 485,861 -+ 43,980 
Gtapnie .<..cefs 338,911 265,947 + 72,964 
GUISE sicccc0 ee 1,245,785 1,209,029 + 36,756 
BVG: POSE 466s 0% 75,4 450,129 25,331 
Eve. World .... 855,337 825,233 30,104 
CT ery 1,551,409 1,356,048 +195,361 
Telegram ....... 531,902 484,738 + 47,164 


1,681,458 — 41,184 


B’klyn Eagle ....1, a 
413,262 + 54,075 


B’klyn Times ... 
Brooklyn Standard 


RIOR occ lneine 363,179 345,882 -+ 17,279 
TOtals). 00 16,904,498 15,782,873 +-1,121,625 
NEWARK** 


Newark News ...1,751,743 1,747,885 + 3,858 
**No other figures available for Newark. 
OAKLAND 
TDUNE sve 5/5055 1,524,124 1,474,998 + 49,126 
* Post-Inquirer 866,278 782,250 84,028 


ite 2,390,402 2,257,248 +-133,154 
OKLAHOMA CITY** 

Daily Oklahoman 672,309 564,898 -++107,411 
Sun. Oklahoman. 386,721 429,814 — 43,093 
Okla. City Times 792,998 692,867 +18 
Oklahoma News. 605,375 628,721 — 23,34 


Totals 


Totals. .s0c00e 2,457,403 2,316,300 +141,103 
**Media Record figures. 
OMAHA 
World-Herald ...1,192,576 1,103,256 + 89,320 


744,607 — 92,599 


Tele ick cvces 1,844,584 1,847,863 — 3,279 
(Continued on page 242) 


Bee-News ....... 652,008 
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NTRODUCE your catalog to prospects with a sales 
letter that accompanies it. Make it possible to 
close while you havefavorableattention. Forevery pros- 
pect who might wait for an “under separate cover’ 
catalog, there are hundreds who decide to buy from a 
competitor or who change their minds. To insure im- 
mediate consideration of your catalog, your letter and 
catalog should always arrive together in a Du-Plex 
two-compartment envelope. Increased sales follow. 


Don’t permit lost and strayed catalogs that never 


nl 


ND YOUR BOOKLET 


OR CATALOG ARRIVE TOGETHER 


arrive, to cheat you out of business. When you lose a 
catalog, its cost is the smallest item. The big loss is in 
the loss of potential business. Use DU-PLEX two- 
compartment envelopes to carry your catalogs, booklets 
or samples with your letters. Then, if undeliverable, 
they are returned to you instead of being destroyed. 


“Both together, Sir!’”’, is the Du-Plex plan for insuring 
greater mailing results. It’s the modern way—also the 
more economical way. A test in your own business will 
quickly prove it... . . . Write today for samples. 


DU:PLEX 


ENVELOPES 


Sold by Leading Paper Merchants and Printers 


DU-PLEX ONVELOPE CORPORATION 3026 FRANKLIN BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Questionnaire 2s: 


Classifies 


A. B. TAPPEN, M.E. 
Fice-Pres. & Treasurer 
J. HM. TAYLOR 
Secretary 


B. HH. CORFEY, ME, 
Conmvudting Engineer 


Prospect, Then 


Sells Him 


BY EDWARD MORSE 


OR a business with prospects 

hard to classify or difficult to 

ferret out the questionnaire let- 

ter may prove as effective a sales 
tool as it has for the Cooling Tower 
Company, New York manufacturers of 
water cooling equipment. 

Of the total 20,000 industrial plants 
in this country, roughly 12,000 per- 
form manufacturing operations that 
might possibly find a use for water 
cooling equipment. But if these are 
to use the types and sizes of equipment 
made by the Cooling Tower Company, 
their water requirements must fall 
within a certain gallonage per minute 
capacity and be tapped from only a 
few of the many resources of water, 
that is, well water, city water, river 
water, cooling tower and spray pond. 

To ferret out prospects from this 
large field of 12,000 possible users 
for the twenty-two sales agents of 
the Cooling Tower Company, a fill-in 
questionnaire letter was addressed to 
the chief engineer of their plants. 
This letter asked him to answer ques- 
tions about his gallonage per minute 
needs and source of his cooling water 
and return the letter in the enclosed 
envelope. 


Over 20 Per Cent Returns 


’ Over 20 per cent of these letters 
were returned answered and one out of 
every four of them indicated conditions 
where products of the Cooling Tower 
Company could create a saving in 
plant operation. 

On the basis of facts given by the 
chief engineer, the sales correspondent 
followed up with a letter to more than 
six hundred excellent prospects, show- 
ing how the product would fit their 
requirements and the savings it would 
make, calculated from the information 
the engineer had himself indicated as 
correct. Duplicate copies of this letter 
went to the nearest sales agent for fol- 
low up. The total cost of the mailing 
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Over 20 per cent of these letters to plant chief engineers 

were answered and one out of every four of them indicated 

conditions where products of the Cooling Tower Company 
could create a saving in plant operation. 


was $960, making the cost to secure 
each of the 600 prospects, only $1.60. 

A variation of the same idea was 
used by the Cork Import Corporation 
of New York which wanted to develop 
prospects for corks among wholesale 
druggists. Sent to 354 wholesale 
druggists, the questionnaire letter 
brought 81 replies, or 23 per cent re- 
turn, and one order, even though the 
letter in mo way gave prices or sug- 
gested an order. 

As a result of this mailing question- 
ing the druggists on the handling of 
certain staple lines and their yearly 
purchases of these lines, some names 
were dropped from the list, but a large 
majority were followed up by letter 
with prices, discounts and orders to 
be tackled immediately by the sales- 
men. 

An alternative use of the question- 
naire letter employing it not only to 
classify prospects through the informa- 
tion they give but also to put over a 
sales story on the product is the letter 
mailing of the Peerless Roll Leaf Com- 
pany of New York, manufacturers of 
foils for hot stamping and embossing. 

A letter devoting several paragraphs 
to selling talk and reference to sam- 
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ples enclosed with the letter and finally 
asking such intimate questions as when 
the next catalog was to be printed and 
the names and addresses of the three 
printers most likely to be called in on 
the job, brought a return of almost 10 
per cent, or twelve letters answered 
from 102 sent to advertising managers 
of lighting fixture manufacturers. 

Within a month’s time, three of the 
twelve who answered were well under- 
way to using the process of embossing 
on their next catalog with one other 
who promised it would be used on 4 
50,000 printing, so interested that he 
has requested three other advertising 
executives of the much larger indus- 
trial division of his company be sent 
full information on the embossing 
process. 

Those twelve advertising managets 
who answered the letter were sent 4 
leads to the nearest printer equip 
with the embossing machinery of the 
Peerless Roll Leaf Company while the _ 
names of the printers supplied by the 
advertising manager were followed up 
using the advertiser’s interest as 4 
wedge to get attention to the follow: 
up letter and also to the benefits of 
using the process. 


Display Your Wares 


The successful salesman displays his wares as he 
cries them. Displays alone, though silent, sell many 
goods. You come most nearly to an actual display 
of merchandise when you reproduce perfectly a 
believably convincing photograph of it. The 


process to be used is rotogravure, 


uccess needs watching -. 


Many a “has been” owes his failure to care- 
lessness in his success. He overlooked 
irregularities in his business, grew careless 
about investments and—success faded.... 
Rotogravure is successful. Each year sees 
greater rotogravure lineage in newspapers 
and sees a greater volume of advertising 
literature printed by this process that 
reproduces pictures perfectly. Let us 
watch—and maintain the success of this 
medium. ... Inthe Kimberly-Clark mills, 
where America’s rotogravure paper was 
developed, there is just as much care 
exercised, just as precise scientific super- 
vision employed, just as much concern 
felt about maintaining—and improving— 
the quality of the papers as was shown in 
the days of development. ... For the ad- 


vertiser there is the responsibility of fur- ° 


nishing just as good—or better—art copy 
today as he furnished in the days when he 
was trying out rotogravure. ... For the 
printer—of booklet, folder or rotogravure 
section—there is the duty of watching con- 
stantly the quality of his printing and of 
making sure that, for each purpose, he has 
a rotogravure paper that insures the most 
satisfactory results, There is a Kimberly- 
Clark paper made for every rotogravure 
printing purpose. ... Let us continue 
Vigilant in rotogravure’s success. 


Established 1872 


NEENAH, WIS. 


New York Cuicaco Los ANGELES 
122 East 42nd St. 208 S. La Salle St. 510 West 6th St. 
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Burlesque Contest Sets New 
Sales Record During Slump Season 


BURLESQUE contest, in 

which the only “prize” of- 

fered was a package of ciga- 

rettes, boosted the Champion 
Company’s sales to a new high peak 
during the slump season. Every 
salesman, in his effort to win the 
“valuable prize,” bested his own rec- 
ord for the previous year during the 
contest period and sales showed a 
steady increase during each of the 
five weeks of the contest. 

The contest was announced by 
Charles M. Anderson, sales director 
of the Champion Company, of Spring- 
field, Ohio, in a mimeographed bul- 
letin headed ‘‘Anderson’s Contest.” 
“Sign Em Up” was the caption of a 
rough sketch, showing a salesman 
hard at work. The rules of the con- 
test, its opening date, August 26, and 
its closing date, October 1, were out- 
lined simply in the bulletin. 


Breezy Bulletins to Salesmen 


“This contest will be decided upon 
gross business and gross business 
only. . . . That’s all there is, there 
ain't no more. ‘Anderson’s 
Grand Prize’ will consist of one 
genuine, imported package of gold- 
tipped Pall Mall cigarettes, selling on 
the market at 25 cents, no more, no 
less. They ate offered with the com- 
pliments of myself and nobody else. 
. . . It is my contest.” 

The bulletin also contained a pur- 
ported testimonial from Cy Perkins, 
of Sevierville, Tennessee, to the effect 
that Pall Malls steadied his nerves so 
that he hadn’t missed a spittoon since 
beginning to use them. 

Salesmen immediately caught the 
spirit of the contest and began writ- 
ing in to Mr. Anderson their inten- 
tions of walking off with the grand 
prize. 

The second bulletin announced that 
Mr. Anderson was unable to purchase 
gold-tipped Pall Malls, but that he 
had locked in the vault a package of 
cork-tipped, waiting for the winner. 

‘If there are any who object, I will 
offer, in addition, one nickel, five 
cents, as additional incentive, to com- 
pensate for anybody's disappointment 
at not receiving gold-tipped,” Mr. 
Anderson declared. 

Salesmen’s contributions to the con- 
test were also in this bulletin, one 
having written of his mortification at 
not having a Pall Mall to offer Miss 
Gotrocks and of the date he had made 


with her for the day after the contest 
Closed, 


Consternation reigned among sales- 
men when a letter sent under the sig- 
nature of the treasurer stated that the 
company would in no way be 
responsible for the presentation of the 
prize. This brought forth more let- 
ters from the salesmen, declaring their 
faith in their sales director. 

Each week of the contest was called 
a “spasm,” and the winner of each 
announced in a bulletin. The winner 
of the first week wrote that he had 
an empty Pall Mall package, an heir- 
loom from his great-grandfather, the 
Shah of Afghanistan, and in this he 
proposed to put the cigarettes which 
he was going to win. 

Mr. Anderson answered the com 
pany’s letter in this bulletin, saying he 


had the cigarettes under lock and key” 


and that ‘“There are those in this office 
that covet them.” 

One salesman declared, after receiv- 
ing the company letter, that if Ander- 
son didn’t come across with the prize, 
he was coming to Springfield and 
“get that race-hoss suit you wear.” 

A “confidential letter’ from another 
officer of the company was sent to 
salesmen, stating that this officer was 
not at all sure that Mr. Anderson in- 
tended to make good on the grand 
prize, and the contest was certain to 
flop. 


Sales Show Response 


Mr. Anderson retaliated in his next 
bulletin by stating that sales for the 
first week of the contest were better 
than those in 1928 by $1,671 and 
that the second week of the contest 
brought $5,580 more in sales than the 
same week the year before. 

The winner of the third spasm out- 
lined his rise to fame in this bulletin, 
declaring he intended to climax his 
rise by winning the grand prize. 

More opposition was countenanced 
by the sales director at the refusal of 
one of the office girls to make a royal 
purple pillow with gold tassels on 
which the prize was to repose. The 
cashier also wrote salesmen, saying 
that, according to his books, Mr. An- 
derson would never be able to buy 
the grand prize. 

The final bulletin, issued October 
1, was headed by a large sketch of 
Mr. Anderson presenting the grand 
ptize to the winner, an Iowa salesman. 
It gave Mr. Anderson’s speech on 
the occasion, telegrams of congratula- 
tion to the winner from present-day 
notables, and the winner's speech. 

Mr. Anderson also announced the 
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outcome of the contest, saying that 
sales for the period had shown an 
appreciable increase over the volume 
for the same period in 1928. 

“It was one of the most satisfactory 
contests ever staged, and, above all 
things, we had more fun out of it 
than we ever did out of any contest,” 
Mr. Anderson said. “This came at 
a period of the year when our sales 
are ordinarily slow and the men were 
kept feeling good in the face of re- 
peated ‘No’s’ from customers.” 


Richmond Radio Dealers 
Join in Cooperative 
Merchandising Campaign 


Manufacturers who have been seek- 
ing methods for increasing the effi- 
ciency of retailers will be interested 
in a cooperative program of advertis- 
ing and merchandising which has 
brought increased sales for seven radio 
dealers in Richmond, Virginia. 

Their largest cooperative advertising 
effort takes place when a new set 
is introduced by the Radio-Victor Cor- 
poration of America for which they 
are dealers. On this occasion, they 
tie-in with the regular R.C.A. adver- 
tising in local newspapers. They, 
however, advertise individually when- 
ever they choose. 

In radio advertising, they also co- 
operate, using a local station for pro- 
grams at regular intervals. When out- 
door advertising is used, each dealer 
maintains his boards, but all are used 
simultaneously. 

These dealers spend 5 per cent of 
their annual radio sales volume on ad- 
vertising, which includes newspapers, 
outdoor media, direct mail, and, in 
each case, the R.C.A. Nickel-a-Day 
window display. Merchandising and 
advertising plans are formulated at 
monthly meetings, where each dis- 
cusses his particular problems and 
offers suggestions. Expert technicians 
are also employed by the group to in- 
struct their service men. 

All of the dealers handle other 
lines, as well as radio. They handle 
such widely varying lines as motor 
service, furniture, musical goods, elec- 
trical specialties, and electrical con- 
tracting. 


No Mergers for Wanamaker 


“No, we don’t go in for mergers,” an- 
nounced John Wanamaker, New York de- 
partment store, in a three-column news- 
paper advertisement this week, taking a 
gentle “crack” at the merging inclinations 


of some of its competitors. “We might 
be able to pick up a store or two cheap,” 
Wanamaker admits, “but we'd rather find 
a catload of electric refrigerators—or 
pianos—or a case of handkerchiefs 

that we could pass on to you.” 
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Hershey, Kraft-Phenix and Colgate 
to Form $125,000,000 Combine 


A holding company to control the 
Hershey Chocolate Corporation, Kraft- 
Phenix Cheese Corporation and Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet Company is ex- 
pected to be organized in the next few 
days by the National City Bank, which 
recently acquired control of Hershey. 
The purpose of the new affiliation, in- 
volving assets of $125,000,000 and 
an aggregate annual sales volume of 
between $150,000,000 and $175,000,- 
000, is to effect economies in dis- 
tribution—each member retaining its 
identity, executive direction and pro- 
duction facilities. 

The name of the new combine, it is 
said, will be International Quality 
Products Corporation. Several other 
important companies are expected to 
be added. Charles S. Pearce, presi- 
dent of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, will 
be president. 

In many respects the new organization 
will be similar to Standard Brands, 
Inc., recently organized by J. P. Mor- 
gan & Company to take over the 
Fleischmann Company, Royal Baking 
Powder Company and Chase & San- 
born, in which the Fleischmann de- 
livery and warehouse system has 
become the distribution backbone of 
the entire organization. Kraft-Phenix 
is expected to function in a similar 
capacity with the new National City 
combine. 

In some respects, however, it will be 
more far-reaching than Standard 
Brands—extending not only to grocery 
stores but to drug stores, through its 
affiliation with Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet. One of the results of the new 
organization is expected to be the 
“conversion” of the Hershey corpora- 
tion as a national advertiser. Al- 
though established thirty-six years ago, 
by Milton S. Hershey, and having sold 
its chocolate bars and cocoa on a 
nation-wide basis through drug, gro- 
cery and other outlets for a number 
of years, Hershey has never been a 
national advertiser. 

The products of Kraft-Phenix and 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet have been 
much more aggressively promoted. 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company was 
established a year ago last July 
through the merger of the 121-year- 
old Colgate Company with the Palm- 
olive-Peet Company. Until that time 
the Colgate Company had remained 
in the control of the Colgate family. 
That family is still active in the new 
organization, with S. M. Colgate as 
chairman. Among the twenty direc- 
tors of the company appear the names 


of six Colgates—two of whom are 
also vice-presidents. 

Kraft-Phenix has also been largely a 
“family” organization. Founded as 
Kraft Brothers in 1902, it was incor- 
porated in Illinois last November as 
the Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corporation. 
J. L. Kraft is chairman and two other 
members of the Kraft family, vice- 
presidents. Among its fourteen direc- 
tors appear the names of four Krafts. 
Until recently the Hershey Chocolate 
Corporation has been even more of 
a “family affair.” It was not incor- 
porated until two years ago, upon the 
retirement of Milton S. Hershey, its 
founder, from active direction of the 
company’s affairs. Mr. Hershey re- 
mains as chairman, with his son, E. 
F. Hershey, treasurer. 

Colgate - Palmolive - Peet | Company 
manufactures a wide variety of soaps 
and toilet articles sold under the 
names Colgate’s, Palmolive, Peet's, 
Octagon, Cashmere Bouquet and Lux. 
Maintaining seven factories and forty 
warehouses in various cities of the 
United States, it sells its products 
throughout the world. 

The activities of the Kraft-Phenix 
Cheese Corporation are no less exten- 
sive. The company now has con- 
trolling interests in some twenty 
subsidiaries in the dairy product, ice 
cream and cold storage fields—among 
which are the Kraft-Phenix Com- 
panies of Cuba, Canada, England, 
Germany and Australia. 

The Hershey business is confined 
wholly to chocolate products. Unlike 
the others, it has acquired no other 
companies and has .remained closely 
controlled. The bulk of their sales 
is in the United States. 


To Hold Conference 
on Postal Revision 


To obtain from large users of the 
mails their advice in regard to certain 
postal laws which are ‘‘considered 
burdensome,’ Postmaster - General 
Brown has invited representatives of 
various Organizations to participate in 
a conference at his department in 
Washington, November 11-13. 


New Chain Belt Office 


The Chain Belt Company, Milwaukee, has 
opened a New England district office in 
the Park Square Building, Boston, under 
the direction of J. K. Merwin, who has 
been with the company in the Milwaukee 
and Cleveland offices for the past five 
years, 


E. E. Shumaker 


R.C.A.-Victor Unit 
to Handle Sales 


Taking over the radio research and 
manufacturing functions of the Radio 
Corporation of America, the General 
Electric Company and the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and the marketing functions of 
the Radio-Victor Corporation of 
America, R. C. A.-Victor Corporation 
was launched this week. 
Manufacturing and research headquar- 
ters will be at the Victor plant in 
Camden, New Jersey; executive and 
sales headquarters in New York City. 
E. E. Shumaker, president of the Vic- 
tor Talking Machine Company, prior 
to its merger with Radio Corporation 
last March, will be president of the 
new company. J. L. Ray, who has 
been president of Radio-Victor and 
who was vice-president in charge of 
sales of Radio Corporation at the time 
of the Victor merger, will be vice- 
president in charge of sales. 
Distribution will continue as at pres- 
ent, through jobbers—the R. C. A. 
and Victor jobber and dealer organiza- 
tions remaining distinct. 

As a result .of the establishment of 
the new organization, officials ex- 
plained, Radio Corporation for the 
first time will ‘‘manufacture our own 
apparatus independent of the General 
Electric and Westinghouse companies. 
These two organizations have in the 
past received 20 per cent on each 
Radiola set sold. This has been a 
great handicap in competing with in- 
dependent set builders.” 

R. C. A. will own 50 per cent of the 
stock in the Radio-Victor Corporation, 
General Electric, 30 per cent an 
Westinghouse, 20 per cent. 
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PERSONALIZE 


your Christmas Giving .... 


CREST-CRAFT 
WALLETS 


... appropriate 
... exclusive 


WO virtues are needed to give spirit to a gift— 
appropriateness and exclusiveness. 


New small money makes the Wallet an appropriate 
gift. The individuality of a monogram makes it an 
exclusive gift. 


This happy combination, however, can be found only 
in the Crest-craft line. An attractively designed 24 carat 
gold-plated crest is mounted on each of these Wallets. 
Black enameled, nickel silver letters, fraternal emblems, 
or other personal insignia are cemented in the recessed 
spaces of the crest. The process is simple and quickly 
done... and the result is a permanent, intimate mono- 
gram. You would appreciate this distinctive touch, this 
personal thought—so will the men on yout list! 


Fine leathers are worked by veteran craftsmen to make 
the Crest-craft line. It has quality. Yet prices are low— 
from $1 to $6. Included in the line are “Jack Junior,” a 
hip fold designed solely for the new small money; 


“Ambassador,” large enough for old bills and business 
cards; “Aristocrat,” with special compartments for lodge 
and identification cards, “Piccadilly,” an English coat 
type wallet with special features; and “Executive,” carry- 
ing a memorandum pad, with room for check book, 
letters, money, pass cards, etc. Each style is made in 
many leathers and key cases and cigar lighters, also 
monogrammed, may be had to match any Wallet. 


Each Wallet you order can be monogrammed in a 
distinctive, personal manner. Furnish us a list and we 
will mount the initials for you. If you prefer, you may 
do the mounting yourself, for which we will send you a 
complete allotment of letters and insignia. You may 
return the surplus after Christmas. 


Be timely . . . give the Wallet—and personalize your 
gifts by giving Crest-craft! Write for details on the 
Crest-craft line now. The Van Sicklen Corporation, 330 
Bluff City Blvd., Elgin, Illinois. 


CREST- CRAFT WALLETS 


- Van icklen. 
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New Warehouse System Moves 
Nachman Closer to Consumer 


Primarily to obtain closer contact with 
customers for their salesmen, the 
Nachman Spring Filled Corporation, 
manufacturers of spring units for au- 
tomotive, furniture and mattress in- 
dustries, Chicago, has launched a 
warehouse distribution program. 

The program, Blaisdell Gates, sales 
manager, explained to SALES MAN: 
AGEMENT, “‘is the result of the pur- 
chase last spring by his company of 
the Kay Manufacturing Company of 
Brooklyn. Until the merger, Kay, the 
largest competitor of Nachman in its 
field, had been using warehouses for 
the distribution of upholstery supplies 
on both the East and West coast, hav- 
ing had warehouses at Bostdn, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 

“A short time later,” Mr. Gates con- 
tinued, “‘purchase was also made of 
another competitor in the South, the 
Southern Spring Manufacturing Com- 
pany of High Point, North Carolina. 
The factory was moved to Norfolk, 
where a large Nachman plant is now 
in operation, and warehouses estab- 
lished at High Point, Atlanta and Fort 
Smith, Arkansas. 

“On the West coast a new warehouse 
was established at Tacoma and the 
Kay warehouse at Los Angeles incor- 
porated into the Nachman factory at 
Los Angeles. 

“In the Central Division a warehouse 
was first established at Grand Rapids in 
connection with the Nachman factory 
there, previously the National Mar- 
shall Spring Corporation, and new 
warehouses established at Cleveland, 
Buffalo and Indianapolis. 

“Nachman distribution of upholstery 
supplies has never been done to a 
great extent through jobbers, although 
the jobber has to a certain extent 
figured in the picture. Nachman (as 
well as Kay and Southern) supplied 
the smaller upholsterer and mattress 
manufacturer through jobbers—deal- 
ing direct through traveling salesmen 
with the larger upholsterers and inde- 
pendent mattress manufacturers. 

“The warehouse distribution plan is 
the first direct result of economies in 
manufacturing which the Nachman 
corporation finds resulting from the 
possession of five factories. Our sales 
force has been enlarged from a total 
of six a year ago to a present total 
of approximately forty. Each ware- 
house possesses a salesman in charge 
of the warehouse territory and con- 
stantly traveling over it, also an assist- 
ant located at the warehouse at all 


times to attend to stock records, ware. 
house stock and handling the routine 
work. 

“Establishment of the warehouse con- 
trol division is now in process at 
Chicago, with M. A. Goldsmith, for- 
mer chief factory inspector, in charge. 
This department will keep a record 
of all warehouse stock and arrange 
for catload shipments from the most 
advantageous branch factory—thus 
eliminating the necessity of warehouse 
salesmen keeping their own stock for 
the plant and allowing them to devote 
their entire efforts to more intensive 
selling. 

“It is of interest to note,” Mr. Gates 
went on, “that the estimated cost of 
warehousing, including city deliveries 
(excluding freight), is approximately 
3 per cent on the merchandise han- 
dled. The difference between the 
catload freight and the less than car- 
load freight in a majority of cases 
approximately offsets this extra 3 per 
cent. 

“In other words, the customer previ- 
ously purchasing spring units f. o. b. 
Chicago, and paying the local freight, 
can generally, for the same price as 
the material cost him laid down, pur- 
chase the units from his nearest ware- 
house (carload freight plus 3 per cent 
on the products being approximately 
equal to the |. c. I. freight). 

“The main advantage that our cor- 
poration expects from the warehousing 
distribution plan is a closer contact 
with customers on the part of sales- 
men. 

“Previously, a Nachman salesman 
called on customers at intervals of 
eight to ten weeks. Under the pres- 
ent set-up, no customer remains un- 
called on for more than two weeks 
and many of them are called on every 
week or oftener. 

“In addition, it is easier to reach the 
nearest warehouse by direct telephone 
at any time, with the result that service 
to the customer is very greatly en- 
hanced. 

‘“‘Nachman officers estimate that the 
warehouse distribution program will 
result in a direct increase in volume 
of approximately 10 per cent over an 
otherwise estimated increase expected 
for the coming year.” 


Byrne Heads Hudson Service 


H. F. Byrne has been made service man- 
ager of the Hudson Motor Car Company 
—directing service operations of the 6,000 
Hudson and Essex dealers. He has been 
in that department for four years. 


SAM AGCER EHF 


Harlow H. Curtice 


A. C. Spark Plug Names 
H. H. Curtice President 


Harlow H. Curtice has been elected 
president and general manager of the 
A. C. Spark Plug Company—succeed- 
ing Basil W. de Guichard, who te- 
signed recently on account of ill 
health. 

Mr. Curtice, formerly vice-president 
and assistant general manager, is only 
thirty-six years old. He joined the 
company sixteen years ago, and be- 
came comptroller when he was 
twenty-one. 


Deterding Will Address 
Petroleum Conference 


Sir Henri Deterding, managing direc- 
tor of the Royal Dutch-Shell Oil Com- 
pany, will come to the United States 
to address the American Petroleum 
Institute’s annual meeting in Chicago, 
December 3-5. His subject will be 
“Common Sense in the Oil Industry.” 
At a meeting of the directors of the 
institute last March, steps were taken 
to meet overproduction in the indus- 
try. Sir Henri pledged the coopera 
tion of the Royal Dutch-Shell interests 
to such a plan, but the plan was never 
put into effect, as the Federal Oil Con 
servation Board found itself to be 
without power to approve it. 


The Federal Farm Board has created the 
National Live Stock Marketing Association, 
a $1,000,000 farmers’ cooperative live stoc 
market ‘corporation. Similar organizations 
are already under way for fruit and vege 
tables, grain and wool and mohait. 
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‘lraveling Expenses Drop 


Ciné-Selling enables your 
men to get the business 
with fewer costly follow- 
up calls. Movies present 
the complete buying pic- 
ture of your line during 
the first interview. Write 
for details of Ciné-Selling. 


“YUYER seemed to like our line 
B and asked me to call on my 
next trip around” .. . ‘Purchasing 
agent wants more time to think 
over proposition, so [’Il call back 
next week . sO many times ~ 
these remarks show up on sales- 

men’s reports. 

Sometimes alibis, more often the 
expressions of men who refuse to 
take ““No” for an answer, these 
reasons for not getting the order 
always represent items of traveling 
expense . . . and mighty costly 
items at that. 

Yet much of this expense can 
be wiped out. 

“*Easy to say,’’ you are thinking, 
perhaps, ‘‘but you’ll certainly have 
to show me.”’ 

Good! Let us suppose that all of 
your salesmen had the confident 
manner, the knowledge of the prod- 
uct and the tricks of showmanship 
that your star man commands. 
They would then present the com- 
plete picture of your line . . . the 


when you equip your men with movies 


buying picture that turns prospects into 
customers. They would write in their 
reports ‘“‘order attached’’ more often 
than “‘will call again.’’ 

In a few short months you can bring 
about this change. 

Transform the “‘star’s’’ story of your 
line into amovie. Equip every man with 
film and portable projector. Let pros- 
pects learn your product, inside and out. 
Let their eyes convince their brains that 
they should buy. Then, watch your sales 
go up and selling expenses go down. 

That s the opportunity Cine-Selling offers 
any salesmanager. He can secure for his 
men an audience that is responsive to his 
line’ s every advantage. 


TO SALES EXECUTIVES: 


Skilled Specialists Produce Picture 
Stories of Any Product 


Experienced producers (names on 
request) now specialize in making films 
for Cine-Selling. They transform your 
data into an interesting and convincing 


[he Eastman BUSINESS KODASCOPE 


film. Then, with the Business 
Kodascope, your salesman carries 
the film presentation right to the 
prospect’s desk. 

This ingenious projector shows 
brilliantly clear pictures on its built- 
in screen. Your man pulls down no 
shades and moves no furniture. 
He’s ready one minute after enter- 
ing the office. 

Business Kodascope is for 16 
mm. films (usually reduced from 
35 mm. originals) and shows a 
bright, clear picture to one person 
or to a group. Embodies every fea- 
ture that the salesman wants. Yet 
the price is but $90. 

Let us send you complete details 
about this latest device and what 
motion pictures can do for your 
sales. Mail the coupon today. 


SEND COUPON FOR FACTS 
ABOUT CINE-SELLING 


If you have— 


A merchandising program to 
present; 


A service to offer; 


A product that can’t be demon- 
strated in an office; 


A mechanism with hidden merits; 
A statistical story; 
Distributors to instruct; 

Or anything to sell that requires an ex- 


planation as to its appearance, con- 
struction or use. 


EasTMAN Kopak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 
Please send me, “The Way to Greater Profits 
—Ciné-Selling ” 


Address es i aa ea ee ee 
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A. B. C. Cuts Bulk 
From “‘Net Paid”’; 
Re-elect All Officers 


Elimination of any bulk circulation 
under the heading of ‘“‘net paid” cir- 
culation in the newspaper and farm 
paper forms, segregation of associa- 
tion subscriptions into “compulsory” 
and “‘voluntary’”’ groups, and the re- 
election of all officers, headed by P. 
L. Thomson of the Western Electric 
Company, were the principal business 
accomplished by the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations at their annual meeting 
in Chicago last week. 

The third resolution recommended to 
the board of directors that the “spirit 
of the present publicity rules be main- 
tained, but with clear interpretation 
and better provision for their enforce- 
ment.” 

The bulk circulation resolution urged 
the board to “revise the rules and 
definitions of the bureau in such a way 
as not to include any bulk circulation, 
under the heading of ‘net paid cir- 
culation,’ in the newspaper and farm 
paper forms, and that the figures and 
explanation of bulk sales shall be set 
forth in the bureau reports separate 
and apart from the net paid circula- 
tion and separate and apart from free 
distribution.” 

The resolution on association subscrip- 
tions would revise the rules so that 
“those subscriptions which are com- 
pulsory upon members of an associa- 
tion shall be segregated from those 
subscriptions which are voluntary, and 
that complete information with regard 
to association memberships shall be 
given in all paragraphs containing 
detailed analysis of circulation.” 
Other officers re-elected were F. R. 
Davis, General Electric Company, 
vice-president; S. R. Latshaw, But- 
terick Publishing Company, second 
vice-president; David B. Plum, Troy 
Record, third vice-president; Ernest 
I. Mitchell, Mitchell-Faust Advertis- 
ing Company, secretary; and E. R. 
Shaw, Power Plant Engineering, treas- 
urer. 


Canada Dry Introduces 
New Orange Beverage 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., through 
its subsidiary, G. B. Seely’s Son, Inc., 
has just introduced in New York a 


new product called Seely’s Sparkling - 


Orange, which is being tested out in 
key stores. The beverage is put up 
in quart bottles to determine whether 
customers buying it will, without out- 
side influence, take to it and return 
for more. 


Nathan Chirelstein 


Chirelstein, 30, Heads 
$16,000,000 Radio Firm 


Nathan Chirelstein, formerly head 
of the Sonatron Tube Corporation, 
merged recently with the Magnatron, 
Marathon and Televocal businesses, 
has become president of the combine 
—the National Union Radio Corpora- 
tion—a $16,000,000 organization. 
Mr. Chirelstein, who is only thirty 
years old, has been in the radio busi- 
ness for the past seven years. 


Photographers Plan 
$2,000,000 Budget 


Plans to extend their national and 
local advertising program for an ad- 
ditional four years beginning the mid- 
dle of 1930 were made by the 
National Council of the Photog- 
raphers’ Association of America at 
the meeting in Chicago the other day. 
For the last four years the association 
has spent $2,000.000 in advertising, 
and it is expected that the appropria- 
tion for 1930-1934 will be at least 
as large, with “perhaps more for 
media.” 

The appropriation covers advertising 
in national magazines and supplies 
photographers with a service for use 
in local newspapers and in direct-mail 
advertising. 


Brooklyn Eagle in Films 


The story of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
will be told in a motion picture now being 
produced by Visugraphic Pictures, Inc., 
New York. The Eagle is a member of 
the Gannett group of newspapers. 
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140 Variety Stores 
in Consolidation; 


$24,000,000 Sales 


The F. & W. Grand 5-10-25-Cent 
Stores, Inc., and Isaac Silver & 
Brothers, Inc., two of the larges 
chain store systems in the United 
States specializing in variety merchan. 
dise from five cents to one dollar, 
were consolidated this week. 

A holding company has been incor. 
porated to be known as the F. & W, 
Grand-Silver Stores, Inc., and to cop. 
trol the operations of 140 stores, do. 
ing a gross business of $24,000,000 
annually. Of the 140 stores, ninety. 
four were formerly controlled by F. 
& W. Grand, and forty-six by Isaac 
Silver & Brothers. In 1928 the stores 
did a gross business of $23,700,000, 
The management of the new company 
will continue in the hands of the ex- 
ecutives of the present operating 
companies. Adolph F. Stone, pres 
dent of the Grand stores, will be 
chairman of the new company; Har- 
old F. Stone, for five years executive 
vice-president of F. & W. Grand, will 
be president; and Isaac Silver, presi- 
dent of Isaac Silver & Brothers, chait- 
man of the executive committee. 


New Seat Covering 


F. Schumacher & Company, New York, 
will introduce at the Chicago automobile 
salon, November 9, a new type of seating 
covering and headlining material known 
as Nuera fabrics. The fabric, created in 
collaboration with the Dupont Rayon Com- 
pany, will be shown on the Ruxton cat. 


Seven Executives to Pick 
Best Business Books 


Business Libraries, Inc., a new 
book club, ‘designed to cover 
the entire field of business lit- 
erature,” has been launched at 
New York. William H. Spen- 
cer, dean of the School of Com- 
merce and Administration at the 
University of Chicago, is chait- 
man of the board of judges 
which will select each month 
the most outstanding business 
book. The others are Frederick 
M. Feiker, Associated Business 
Papers; Albert E. Haase, Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers; 
Henry Bruere, Bowery Savings 
Bank, New York; John Moody, 
Moody’s Investors Service; Hat- 
low S. Person, Taylor Society 
for the Promotion of the Att 
and Science of Management, 
and Prof. William Z. Ripley, 
Harvard University. 
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‘when you tur expense timé 


into “income time’ 


[ex thousands of other executives, you are 
constantly seeking ways to cut sales and 
distribution costs. But has it ever occurred to you 
that to an important extent, this is a question of 
how your salesman’s time is used—a problem of 
turning his ‘“‘expense time” into “income time’’? 


Think of sales costs in these terms and you’ll 
see how important it is to reduce “‘expense time” 
or the hours consumed by the salesman in getting 
from one customer to another. For that means 
a big increase in the “income time”? he spends 
face to face with those who buy your product. 
And here is where the selection of the right auto- 
mobile comes in for serious consideration. 


Recognizing this, hundreds of executives have 
For experience has 


turned to Pontiac Sixes. 


taught them that the salesman who travels in a 
Pontiac has the kind of fast, reliable and eco- 
nomical transportation that turns ‘“‘expense 
time” into “income time.” 


Thousands of salesmen have themselves testified 
to Pontiac’s outstanding performance and de- 
pendability. Companies, too, testify to Pontiac’s 
outstanding economy for business purposes. One 
manufacturer using a fleet of thirty-six Pontiacs 
shows a saving of $5383.33 in repair costs alone— 
another public utilities company showed Pontiacs 
to be operating for over one cent a mile less than all 
other sixes—still another food products company, 
by the adoption of Pontiac, cul transportation 
expenses $21,760 in one year alone. 


Let us tell you about the important new features 
of advanced engineering design which make to- 
day’s Pontiac Big Six still more reliable, longer 


>) 


lived and more economical than ever. A letter 
to the Fleet Department at the factory will bring 
you complete information. We will also furnish 
our Fleet Owners’ Plan and the Fleet Executives’ 
Book, ‘‘Experiences of Various Companies in 
Handling Automobiles with Salesmen,”’ which 
every sales executive and fleet owner will find to be 
worth his careful attention. 

Bumpers, spring coversand Lovejoy shock absorbers regular equipment 


at slight extra cost. General Motors Time Payment Plan available 
at minimum rate. 


Consider the delivered price as well as the list (f. 0. b.) price when com- 

paring automobile values . .. Oakland-Pontiac delivered prices include 

only authorized charges for freight and delivery and the charge for any 
additional accessories or financing desired. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO., PONTIAC, MICH. 


PONTIAC 
BIG SIX "745 


AND UP 
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Sales Executives Plan 
St. Louis Meeting; 


Francis to Talk 


A third annual One-Day Sales Execu- 
tives’ Conference will be held under 
the auspices of the Sales Managers’ 
Bureau of the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce, at the Hotel Jefferson, 
there, November 22. Frank M. See 
is chairman of the committee on ar- 
rangements. 

The theme is ‘Successful Sales Prac- 
tices’’—subdivided into four topics: 
“Changing Sales Methods,” ‘‘Success- 
ful Sales Plans,” “Supervising Sales- 
men” and ‘‘How to Help the Salesman 
Help the Buyer Buy.” 

The speakers are Clarence J. Francis, 
president of General Foods Sales Cor- 
poration, New York; Dr. G. W. 


Dyer, of Nashville, Tennessee, editor , 


of Southern Agriculturist; A. C. 
Mayer, manager of merchandising 
service, refrigeration department, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Cleveland, and 
H. A. McAllister, of McAllister Serv- 
ice, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


Campbell-Ewald Company 
Opens in Australia 


Campbell-Ewald Company, advertising 
agency, has gone into the Australian 
field, with the acquisition of the Fox 
Advertising Service of Sydney. The 
new company will be called Campbell- 
Ewald (Australia), Ltd. 

One of the purposes of the new or- 
ganization, explained H. T. Ewald, 
president of Campbell-Ewald Com- 
pany, is to ‘‘promote the sale of Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand products 
abroad, particularly in Canada and the 
United States, and also to offer a me- 
dium of service for the sale of 
Canadian and United States products 
in the two far-flung dominions of 
the British Empire.” 

Sir Mark Sheldon, Australian financier 
and business man, will be chairman 
of the board of the new company. 


U. S. Chamber Vetoes 
Calendar Reform 


Proposals for calendar reform failed 
to receive the necessary two-thirds 
majority vote in a nation-wide refer- 
endum of business organizations in- 
cluded in the membership of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. The three proposals put for- 


ward received a majority of the votes 
cast, but since the national chamber 
can be committed only by a two-thirds 
majority no decision was reached. 


Grocery Industry to Act 
on Unfair Practices 


Voluntary action by various members 


of the grocery trade to eliminate un- 
fair practices, is expected to be taken 
at the second annual grocery trade 
conference at Washington, November 
8. Members of the Federal Trade 
commission will be present. 

Six major grocery associations—Amer- 
ican Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
Associated Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, National Association of 
Chain Stores (Grocery Store Group), 
National Food Brokers’ Association, 
National Association of Retail Grocers 
and National Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation—will take part. 


Montgomery Ward Merger 
With Hartman Is Off 


Martin L. Straus, president of the 
Hartman Corporation, furniture chain, 
Chicago, said this week that the pro- 
posal that his company be merged 
with Montgomery Ward & Company 
appeared to have no chance of receiv- 
ing the approval of the stockholders. 
“Insufficient proxies in favor of the 
transaction have been received to 
date,” Mr. Straus explained. 


G. D. Crain, Jr., publisher of Class 
& Industrial Marketing, Hospital 
Management and Crain's Market 
Data Book, Chicago, who was 
elected president of the National 
Conference of Business Paper Ed- 
itors at its meeting there last week. 


PEERLESS 
Cleveland, to Homer McKee Company, 


Motor Car_ Corporation, 


Chicago. 


West ELEcTRIC HAIR CURLER Corpora- 
TION, Philadelphia, to Geare, Marston & 
Pilling, Inc., there. 


May Ot%L BURNER CORPORATION, Balti- 
more, Quiet May oil burners, to United 
Advertising Agency, Inc., New York City. 


BAXTER-LANE PAPER CORPORATION, New 
York City, distributors of Gator-Hide 
mulch paper, to W. I. Tracy, Inc., there, 


GULF STATES STEEL COMPANY, Birming- 
ham, Alabama, to Johnson-Dallis Company, 
Atlanta. 


RAYMOND CHEMICAL COMPANY, Detroit; 
TYRRELL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Martins 
Ferry, Ohio; and W. B. Gates, INc, 
Chicago (financial account) to Brincker- 
hoff, Inc., Chicago. Newspapers for the 
latter. 


LtoyD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Menominee, Michigan, Lloyd Loom prod- 
ucts (furniture, carriages, baskets), to 
Roche Advertising Company, Chicago. 


FILTRINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Brooklyn, New York, K-System filters and 
coolers and Filtrine coolers for electric 
refrigeration, to Lowitz & Whiteley, Inc., 
New York City. Trade papers. 


J. M. NasH Company, Milwaukee, wood- 
working machinery, to Cramer-Krasselt 
Company, there. Trade publications and 
direct mail. 


WILLIAM B. BAUMGARTEN & COMPANY, 
Inc., New York City, interior decorators, 
to Frank Presbrey Company, of that city. 


York IcE MACHINERY COMPANY, York, 
Pennsylvania, to Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., 
New York City. 


GEORGE BAKER & SONS, INC., Brockton, 
Massachusetts, to Badger and Browning, 
Inc., Boston. 


CrysTAL Or, BURNER CoRPORATION, New- 
ark, to Wales Advertising Company, Inc., 
New York City. Magazines, newspapers 
and outdoor. 


Trade Paper Joins U. P. 


Air Transportation, New York, this week 
became the first trade publication to join 
the United Press Association, serving some 
1,000 newspapers in various parts of the 
world. 


Van Horn Opens in Chicago 


Van Horn Tube Company has opened ke 
office and warehouse at 108 West Lake 
Street, Chicago. 
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Probably no newspaper merger in years has won such immediate 
and generous approval as the recent consolidation ot The San 
Francisco Call and Bulletin. 


THE CALL-BULLETIN is setting circulation records never be- 
fore achieved in the Northern California evening field. And 
here’s the advertising story: 


SEPTEMBER, 1929 


compared with September, 1928 


% gain 

OI ke aie ih. las Sane oman 39.2 
National ...... cows ae 
Automotive ........ 44.1 
re 105.0 
OS ae eee 100.0 
Classified ......... 50.4 

a ee ine 39.8 


Keen merchandisers are riding the wave of popularity with the 
new CALL-BULLETIN. They are getting increased coverage 


and greater results—at lower cost. 


%eCALL-BULLETIN 


SAN FRANCISCO’S LEADING EVENING NEWSPAPER 


For Rates and Detailed Information, See Nearest Representative 


QUICK SUCCESS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT LOS ANGELES 
Herbert W. Moloney John H. Lederer R. M. Miller Karl J. Shull 
342 Madison Ave. 326 W. Madison St. 5-117 Gen. Motors Bldg. Transportation Bldg. 


Greatest Evening Circulation (by Thousands) in Northern California 


a 


S 10-9 


| 
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SHERMAN K. ELLs, formerly vice-president 
of Erwin, Wasey & Company, New York, 
and at one time in charge of Pacific Coast 
offices of the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, has joined Doremus & Company as 
Pacific Coast director. He will have charge 
of both the Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco offices, dividing his time between 
them. ROBERT GILLMORE will  con- 
tinue as manager at Los Angeles and 
HENRY W. Grapy, San Francisco... . 
A. EVAN GWYNNE has joined Kenyon and 
Eckhardt, Inc., advertising agency of New 
York. He.has been an assistant account 
representative - with the New York office 
of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc. . . . LEwis ALLEN WEIsS, for three 
years merchandising manager and manager 
of local-national advertising for the Los 
Angeles Examiner, is now director of the 
agency division and a member of the board 
of directors of the Mayers Company, Inc., 
Los Angeles agency. . . . J. R. Rapp, of 
the New York field office of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association will 
succeed HAROLD S. Crossy in charge of the 
Pittsburgh office. Mr. Crosby has been trans- 
ferred to Kansas City. . JOHN H. 
NUTTING, secretary of the Gotham Adver- 
tising Company, New York, will leave for 
Cuba, November 9, to conduct investiga- 
tions on conditions affecting certain of his 
company’s clients there. Later he will go 
to Mexico. . Hapey A. HILL has 
been appointed representative in the East- 
ern territory of Case-Sheppard-Mann 
Publishing Corporation. . . . GORDON S. 
BROHOLM, for a number of years repre- 
senting the Iowa Homestead and the Wis- 
consin Agriculturist and Farmer in the 
Middle West, has joined the Chicago office 
of the Farm Journal. . . . WALLACE Q. 
TOLLIFSON has been placed in charge of 
the new Chicago office for the Statler 
hotels just opened at 77 West Wash- 
ington Street. He has been Chicago agent 
of the Los Angeles Tourist Bureau. : 
BLAKE C. Hooper has just been appointed 
sales manager of the Baker Industrial 
Truck Division of the  Baker-Raulang 
Company, Cleveland. Mr. Hooper has had 
wide experience in the material handling 
field, his first contact with the industrial 
truck business beginning in 1916, when 
he became manufacturers’ representative at 
St. Paul. . . H. G. BULLOCK is now 
manager of the Chicago office of the Caples 
Company. He joined the company four 
years ago as account executive and was 
later promoted to copy chief. : 
ALBERT R. Harris is now with the Irving- 
Cloud Publishing Company, Chicago, as 
special representative on the Super Service 
Station. Roy W. BROWN is now with the 
advertising sales staff of the company. He 
was formerly with Automotive Merchan- 
dising, New York. . . R. C. FREITAG 
has been appointed general advertising 
manager ,of the Sterling Motor Truck 
Company, Milwaukee. He has been asso- 
ciated with the Kissel Motor Car Company, 
Hartford, Wisconsin, in a similar capacity. 

. CLINTON S. DarLinc has been ap- 
pointed assistant to CoL. GUILFORD C. 
BABCOCK, president of 4-One Box Machine 
Makers, Rockaway, New Jersey, and will 
be concerned principally with the develop- 
ment of 4-One wire-bound boxes. 


Westinghouse Will ‘Sell” 
Industries Over Air 


A series of “good-will” radio 
programs—each devoted to a 
specific industry—will be in- 
augurated by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany over a national network 
November 6, and will continue 
each Wednesday evening there- 
after until New Year's Day. 

The first program will be devot- 
ed to the iron and steel indus- 
try. Others on the schedule are: 
November 13, aviation; Novem- 
ber 20, paper; November 27, 
food; December 4, textile; De- 
cember 11, electrical; December 
18, pumping and irrigation; 
December 25 (Christmas 
Night), ‘‘Electricity in the 
Home’; January 1 (New 
Year's Night), “Looking For- 
ward in the Electrical Industry.” 


MANAGEMENT 


Fuller Will Continue 
Direct Sales Policy 


Reports that the Fuller Brush Com- 
pany of Hartford, one of the largest 
and oldest organizations selling direct 
to consumers, would modify this 
policy and begin to sell in part to re- 
tailers, have been denied by executives 
of that company. 

The reports were actuated in part by 
several sales executive changes in the 
company. 

“The reason for making the changes 
in our sales line-up,” explained J. C. 
Altrock, who has just become sales 
manager, “is that we feel that we can 
get along without so many staff officers 
and over a period of time we have 
built some very strong branch man- 
agers who do not require as much 
supervision as they once did and we 
are simply adjusting our sales organi- 
zation to meet the present conditions, 
which is a process that every organiza- 
tion must undertake- from time to 
time.” 


Westinghouse Refrigerator 
to Make Debut this Winter 


Production on the new electric refrig- 
erator on which the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company 
has been working for several years, 
will start about January 1, Carl D. 
Taylor, manager of the refrigeration 
department, told SALES MANAGEMENT 
this week. Initial distribution will 
start about February 1. 

Headquarters of the refrigeration de- 
partment are at Mansfield, Ohio. 
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Survey of Surveys 


(Continued from page 202) 


managers. True Story is to be congratu- 
lated on its keen and courageous acceptance 
of the present-day space-buying attitude on 
authenticated research, and on its capital. 
ization of existing machinery for added 
authentication. 


Test Advertising Campaigns 


The Graduate School of Business Ad. 
ministration of Harvard University has 
under way a study on the technique of 
test advertising campaigns, on which it has 
sought the cooperation of the association, 
The Research Council, after giving thought 
to this particular Harvard study, decided 
that the association should offer its co. 
operation. It has already made available 
to Harvard such material as the A.N.A. 
has on file concerning test campaigns* and 
has endeavored to put individual members 
of the association, who may wish to co- 
operate in this study, in direct touch with 
Harvard University. The plan of this 
Harvard study is as follows: 

A member of the Research Staff of the 
Harvard School of Business Administra- 
tion will, when the subject cannot be ade. 
quately handled by correspondence, call on 
firms that have used test campaigns, secur- 
ing a complete statement of the purpose, 
the methods, the results, and the cost of 
what test campaigns the firm has launched. 

If a firm is considering the use of any 
type of test, the school offers cooperation 
in planning and analyzing the test. 

In accordance with the school’s practice, 
this information will be held in strict con- 
fidence. Fictitious names will be used to 
disguise the source of the information pub- 
lished, and, when the figures themselves 
reveal the identity of the firm giving them, 
they will be disguised through division by 
a common factor. 

When an adequate number of such cases 
have been collected the school will issue 
a complete report of the survey. This te- 
port will, of course, be given to those ad- 
vertisers who cooperate in the study and 
a copy will also be given to the A.N.A. 

The report will list the various methods 
of testing in use and will present an analy- 
sis of each method, appraising its accuracy, 
indicating the scope necessary for its use, 
and giving some idea of the cost of each 
method. Further, such points as the 
minimum size of the group used as a sam- 
ple, the location and minimum number of 
“test towns,” and the implicit assumptions 
underlying each method will be discussed. 

The writer believes that never in the his- 
tory of the A.N.A. has there been a keener 
desire (or ability) to serve its members 
and the advertising profession at large. 
This is due in no small part to the work 
of the unbearded “Smith Brothers” and of 
the managing director, Bert Haase. The 
resignation of Everett Smith, Fuller Brush 
Company, now Manternach Agency**, is dis- 
tinctly regrettable. His association with the 
A.N.A. has been long and faithful. The 
retirement of Guy Smith, Libby, McNeil 
& Libby, from the presidency does not 
mean, however, the simultaneous loss 0 
both of these able Smiths. Guy Smith will 
continue to be active in the A.N.A. i” 
terests, and the new president, Ben Lichten- 
berg, Alexander Hamilton Institute, may 
be counted on to perform even greater setv- 
ice to the association of which he has so 
long been a member and a director. 


*Evidence of the ‘‘open door’’ policy. ” 
**An agency man cannot remain a membé 
of the A. N. A. 
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BILLION OF RETAIL SALES: The fact 
A sists in SALES MANAGEMENT last week that 

the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company has 
achieved a sales volume of a billion dollars is sufficiently 
impressive to command general attention. Few manufac- 
turing concerns equal or surpass this sum. In the retail 
field there is nothing of comparable size. The whole food 
bill of the country is only eighteen or nineteen times as 
much. In other words, this huge chain system, comprising 
some 15,000 stores, supplies the larder requirements of at 
least five persons in every hundred of our entire popula- 
tion. . . . How has such a mammoth business been 
established in the face of keen competition? Many ex- 
planations are propounded. The company vouchsafes only 
one: By offering groceries the people want and nothing 
else, and selling them at the lowest prices practicable, that 
is, the goods and nothing on the side. Proof of the first 
part of this statement is seen in the fact that the company’s 
stores stock practically every well-known brand of foods, 
besides some brands of its own which have become well 
known to its customers, as well as all the food staples. 
The second part of the explanation is supported by the 
income statement from which it appears that net profits 
amounting to more than twenty-four million dollars are 
made up of 2.4 cents in the dollar of sales, compared with 
net profits of something like 3.5 cents in the dollar of 
sales for all trade corporations showing taxable income. 
Yet this exceptionally low profit ratio is sufficient to pile 
up a very handsome return (about 28 per cent) on the 
capital invested, the average amount of which, as disclosed 
by the company’s balance sheet, is only between eighty 
and ninety million dollars. Whatever else may 
be said of the greatest chain, it cannot be accused of add- 
ing much to the high costs of distribution or of setting 
a bad example to money makers. 


= Ss 


good deal about fast movers and slow movers in 

merchandise. All the surveys of inventories and 
turnover emphasize the inadvisability of keeping lines for 
which there is little public demand and show how rela- 
tively profitable are the goods which everybody seems to 
want. Yet evidence is continually cropping out indicating 
a persistent tendency to challenge sales resistance. We 
hear, for example, of a projected conference between 
manufacturers and merchandise managers to consider ways 
and means to reduce wastes by concentrating on styles that 
meet with ready acceptance rather than on designs for 
which there is no obvious market. It is hoped that an 
exchange of views may evolve definite information about 


Kee PACE WITH DEMAND: We hear a 
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consumer preferences and so lead to more enlightened 
selection of articles to be made and offered for sale 

The most notable thing about this conference js 
that it should be necessary after all that has been said on 
the subject of putting out what is wanted instead of what 
can be produced. A few years ago when production was 
the major problem of industry discrimination of this kind 
was regarded with impatience as an obstacle to volume, 
the chief objective. Today, in theory at least, such dis. 
crimination is looked upon as essential to successful mar. 
keting. The alert manufacturer is supposed to keep in 
close touch with popular taste and sales managers now are 
believed to be more concerned with the ultimate use of 
the goods they handle than with any other aspect of their 
qualities. But good theory and actual practice are 
not always in full accord, and new ideas, however sound, 
are rarely fast movers, especially in these days of gigantic 
operations that do not lend themselves easily to sudden 
change. Let it not be forgotten either that popular taste, 
besides being fickle, is something difficult to determine. 
A good many industries have adapted themselves to 
fashion’s decree that women’s skirts are to be longer. But 
who knows that the rebellious youth of today will accept 
the dictum? The closer the relations between merchan- 
disers and manufacturers the better for both. 
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PENING THE DOOR TO RESEARCH FIND. 
(<5: In the language of the national chancel: 
lories, we are glad to associate ourselves with 
Walter Mann’s commendation of the open door policy 
adopted by the Research Council of the A. N. A. in decid- 
ing to give wide circulation to its comprehensive index of 
useful researches. More and more business men are dis- 
carding the ancient delusion that there is enduring profit 
in star chamber proceedings and limited disclosure of in- 
formation that makes for. general economic efficiency. 
Wisdom lies in the multitude of counsels. What the 
inner few know alone may give them temporary advantage. 
But in the long run that advantage is small compared with 
the gains that come from the reactions of many minds, 
the value of lessons learned from the test of universal 
application. Illustration of this is seen in the 
trade association movement. Inspired by the belief that 
common interest could be promoted by united action, this 
movement has progressed rapidly toward more and more 
definite goals with expanding realization by men of broad 
vision that they had more to gain than to lose by frank 
exchange of ideas and experiences among their fellows. 
The arts of selling and advertising have been 
studied with intense assiduity in recent years, but they stil 
hold out much promise to intelligent exploration. The 
only hope of mastering them lies in marshaled records of 
what has been done in their domain, of the facts ascef- 
tained in the struggle for achievement and understanding. 
In throwing open its compendium of such in- 
formation the Research Council encourages the ®6 
highest expectations of fresh advances. 
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MAN AGEMENT 


Have You Got the Right 


Location in New York? 


Most companies whether located in New York or outside 
of New York do not have specialists in New York real 
estate within their own organization. Company execu- 
tives only partially familiar with real estate matters, or 
with very little time to spare for them, make the leases 
and for the most part they are dependent for advice upon 
real estate brokers who in fact represent the sellers of 
space. We specialize in finding the space you want—in 
other words, we serve the tenant, too. 


We analyze your space requirements down to the last 
square foot. We study the most strategical location avail- 
able for a company engaged in your particular line of 
business and of your particular size. In the matter of 
price and rental terms, we apply an experience gained 
through many years of active real estate operation in 
New York in getting you the most for your money that 
we can. We make no charge to you. 


We do not act as selling agent for any particular 
buildings and hence have no axe to grind for any par- 
ticular Landlord. 


It generally pays to look ahead in the matter of leasing 
space. If you are likely to require new or enlarged quar- 
ters this fall or during 1930, drop us a line and we will 
keep you posted on what we can do for you. This applies 
to office space, loft space, complete buildings, industrial 
plants, etc. 


Our business has been built up through satisfied cus- 
tomers. That is the only basis on which we can or want 
to do business with you, and letting us make an analysis 
of your requirements places you under no obligation what- 


soever. 


FRED SANDBLOM 


Real Estate 
Tel.: Lexington 8485 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


M AN AGEMENT 


Startling! 


Many, probably, will check it up 


BUT THIS*#IS TRUE 


OF THE 


ALSO TRUE: 


> 


You can’t cover the 
Nation without 
covering the South 
—and you can't 
cover the REAL 
South without 
Holland’s. 


Rea SOUTH 


mat 


©) 
* From 1900 to 1927 the 
South Exceeded the 


Nation in Increased 


GOOD ROADS Ex- 
penditures by 1,141%. 


aN 
2,9937% 


LD 
1,8527% 


Increase In The 


SOUTH 


Increase In The 


NATION 


IF YOU LIVE outside of the South, look back over 
the road building activities of your own community of 
the past 27 years. Unless it is an exception to the 
average of the Nation, the South will have exceeded it 
in increased expenditures by 1,141%. 


Such rapid development of a single section is out- 
standing. It indicates wealth, progressiveness and a 
ready market for merchandise of every class. Holland’s 
included in the National list will equalize coverage in 
the South and help you cultivate this rich market 


intensively. 


Hollands 


The Magazine of the 


SOUTH 


Circulation 425,000 
In the South 68,000 More Than Any Other 


Magazine Published 


Main Office and Publishing House, Dallas, Texas 
Eastern Office, New York. 52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
Western Office, Chicago, 122 S. Michigan Avenue 


September Newspaper 
Lineage 
(Continued from page 226) 
PEORIA 
Jour.-Transcript .1,088,201 893,923 +-194,278 
_<* Ee ormabian 976,030 864,514 +111'516 
Tt scccadesd 2,064,231 1,758,437 +305, 794 
: : er ome 
GRC a5 c'sns 1,710,185 1,638,045 72,1 
ROC 6ccscsces 689,819 775,205 = a5'sen 
DOOR 6 osu. 60146 1,101,995 1,139,549 — 37,554 
*Eve. Ledger ...1,068,737 1,023,307 + 45.439 
"Bulletin... 6.6.3 1,767,071 1,617,104 +-149,967 
PUNOOIS) doc ciSevace 542,075 461,330 + 80,745 
PUGUAIS: ‘s's:s0en ans 6,879,882 6,654,540 +-225,34 
, PORTLAND (ORE.) 
Oregonian ...... 1,119,104 1,044,232 +. 74,87 
| oa ee 937,062 851,410 + 85,652 
*Telegram ...... 541,366 562,366 — 21,000 
COWS sais e Risin’ 398,720 355,894 +- 42,826 
PROUIS: 65.6 34) sie 2,996,252 2,813,902 +182,350 
PROVIDENCE 
FOREREL  viceceicscs 967,924 929,801 + 38,123 


*Bulletin eraccealttare 1,365,889 1,193,253 -+-172,636 
292,356 280,295 + 12,061 
372,697 355,265 +- 17,432 


READING 
af re 639,996 448,126 +-191,870 
RS 729,848 655,802 + 74/046 
MOIS: <cecisian ee 1,369,844 1,103,928 +265,916 
RICHMOND 
*News-Leader ... 993,370 923,188 + 70,182 
Times-Dispatch 898,016 868,966 + 29,050 


tee 1,891,386 1,792,154 + 99,232 
_ ROCHESTER 

Jour. American. .1,056,517 809,586 +246,931 

Times Union ....1,260,976 1,074,177 +186,799 

Democrat & 


Totals 


Chronicle ...... 1,320,600 1,320,998 — 398 
Totals. nance 3,638,093 3,204,761 +-433,332 
ST. LOUIS 
Post-Dispatch ...2,184,840 1,954,960 $229,880 
Globe-Democ. ...1,269,600 1,229,700 + 39,900 
epee 658,500 593,700 + 64,800 
POMNOS. 2s oie acess 367,800 326,700 41,100 
SOIMIS. 2 eeead 4,480,740 4,105,060 -+-375,680 
; ST. PAUL 
*Dispatch rare 895,902 881,566 +- 14,336 
Pioneer-Press ....1,028,300 981,582 + 46,718 
PHOWUS: sis, sieccaisveccis 733,964 708,470 +- 25,494 
BOIS» ock.ccus 2,658,166 2,571,618 -++- 86,548 
: SALT LAKE CITY 
TPEIORE 65:55 000 8 1,139,404 1,098,650 + 40,754 
Telegram ....... 530,558 513,156 -+- 17,402 
*Deseret News .. 489,160 446,012 + 43,148 
Teale. seen 2,159,122 2,057,818 -+-101,304 
SAN ANTONIO 
Express-New$** .2,050,086 1,866,320 183,766 
C8 | ear 933,704 934,457 — 753 
Totals . » 2,983,790 2,800,777 -++-183,013 


**This combination includes the morning Ex- 
press, the Sunday Express and evening News— 
(The Light, six-day evening, and Sunday.) 


SAN FRANCISCO** 
VW 


Ghroniche, ...:5 6 ,197 63,481 + 13,716 
ol ree 67,999 48,268 + 19,731 
Examiner ....... 105,263 94,778 + 10,485 
PUOWE sisi caeteraecn 48,644 39,540 + 9,104 
OPN auccesce 299,103 246,067 + 53,036 
** Measurement in Inches. 
SCRANTON 


970,081 -+ 89,642 


Scranton Times .1,059,723 
653,163 — 64,610 


Scranton Repub.. . 588,553 


Scranton Sun ... 432,558 362,950 -++ 69,608 
TOES oks.ceren 2,080,834 1,986,194 + 94,640 
SEATTLE 

Ries cy ene 1,546,689 1,428,131 118,558 
Post-Intellig. .... 967,557 914,585 +- 52,972 
WOE Sascccesrs 536.869 501,271 + 35,598 
ba 

Totals .3,051,115 2,843,987 -++-207,128 


oie: SOUTH BEND " 
Tribune ........ 1,005,229 810,982 meer 
News Times .... 959,576 763,740 +-195,83 


ee ee ee 
MOMS Senses 1,964,805 1,574,722 +390,083 
TAMPA 

THBUNE. 0c i3i000% $91,122 588,616 + 2,0 
i 31. | 397.712 390,432 + 7; 

a lore ae 

ae 988,834 979,048 + 9,786 

TOLEDO 360 

Blade Nese 5 aohs 1,278,380 1,108,020 . af? 

News Bee ...... 734,695 656,753 Bes 

Totals ........2,013,075 1,764,773 +248,302 
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TOPEKA 
Daily Capital .. 687,575 702,093 — 14,518 
*State Journal .. 401,079 393,463 + 7,616 
Totals ....-+- 1,088,654 1,095,556 — 6,902 
TRENTON 
*Times ..++-+e- 778,413 668,549 -+-109,864 
Sunday Times- 
Advertiser... 173,281 219,289 — 46,008 
CHS: ciak've se 951,694 887,838 -+ 63,856 
TULSA 
Tribune ...+-+-- 979,722 926,450 + 53,272 
MH) cacavewcs 1,104,225 1,068,948 ++ 35,277 
MGC sxccsiets 2,083,947 1,995,398 -++ 88,549 
WASHINGTON 
oO SRS reeee 2,378,205 2,308,642 + 69,563 
| ee 798,218 684,642 +-113,576 
*Fve, Times .... 601,053 522,280 -+- 78,773 
cl ar 490,585 410,998 -+ 79,587 
#Eve. News .... 247,863 178,054 + 69,809 
Totals ....... 4,515,924 4,104,616 +-411,308 
WILKES-BARRE 
Times Leader ... 882,826 866,012 + 16,814 


*No Sunday issue. 


Sales Management Weekly 


Index to Motor Activity 


(Average of years 1924-28, inclusive, 
equals 100) 


Year 1929 Year 1928 
ooo Se BF aces 120 
fy 13 .... 1350 fly. 14.... 228 
wm. 20 .... 136 fly. 21 .... 130 
Wy. 27 .... 136 Jly. 28 .... 133 
Aug. 3 .... 136 Ang. 4.... 152 


Aug. 10... 136 Aug. 11... 134 
Aug. 17... 134 Aug. 18... 136 
Aug. 24... 136 Aug. 25... 141 
Aug. 31... 140 Sept.1.... 138 
Sept. 7 .... 140 Sept. 8 .... 132 
Sepe. 14... 139 Sepe. 15 ... 130 
Sept. 21... 145 Sept. 22... 145 
Sept. 28 ... 135 Sept. 29 ... 144 


eS... 129 GE 6 cue OO 
Om 12... 124 Oe. 19... 
Oct. 19 ... 123 Oct. 20 ... 140 
Ue. 26... 116 Oee 27 ... 137 


The exact sources of data on which the 
SALES MANAGEMENT Weekly Index of 
Motor Activity are based cannot be com- 
pletely explained or disclosed for the rea- 
son that much of the information used is 
obtained in confidence. The computation 
itself is entrusted to one of the leading 
economists and statisticians of the automo- 
tive industry. 

The principal factor involved is that of 
factory consumption, the data being used 
along this line involving approximately 25 
per cent of the total production of the 
motor car industry. Inasmuch as produc- 
tion of automobiles is adjusted to retail 
sales at relatively short intervals of time, 
this index really portrays to some extent 
the trend of motor car retail sales as well 
as of motor car production. The volume 
of business transacted by the automotive 
industry, including its tremendous consump- 
tion of many and varied types of products 
as glass, steel, paint, cotton, copper, etc., 
Sives this index of motor activity much sig- 
nificance from the standpoint of the busi- 
ness of the country at large. The fact 
that it can be obtained weekly also con- 
tributes to making it one of the most valu- 
able indices to general business conditions 
that have been thus far developed. 


Menkin Agency Moves 


J. C. Menkin Company, New York, adver- 
pose and sales promotion, have moved to 
} West Thirty-seventh Street. 


~ Waar ts Your 


SELLING 


PROBLEM? 


Let us suggest how it can be brought 
direct to important executives or a mul- 
titude of consumers with a talking 
motion picture. Produced at a moderate 
cost and projected with 


the most inexpensive portable motion picture 
device on the market. 


Gets your sales message or merchandising 
plan over through the two most sensitive 
faculties of man—Eye and Ear! 


Stan-a-phone can be projected in a small sales 
office or in an auditorium seating 700. Easily 
transported. 


In silent films, too, we are serving America’s 
foremost advertisers. Write for particulars to 


FILM ADVERTISING Co. 
220 West 42nd St., New York City 
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Coal Dealers Prosper Under 
Cooperative Wholesaling Plan 


(Continued from page 215) 


dominating position, neither of which 
the average dealer possessed, the coal 
wholesaler waged an aggressive and 
successful fight for retail business. 
The wholesaler served his retail cus- 
tomers first. If there was any coal left 
in stock, then perhaps he would con- 
descend to let the dealer customer have 
some. If the dealer did not like it— 
well, it was just too bad, but the 
wholesaler was not losing any sleep 
about the troubles of the dealer. 

This condition was at its worst in 
1924 and 1925 in Buffalo. At this 
time Mr. Bettinger had a small coal 
yard and, luckily, had his own side- 
track. Occasionally, when other deal- 
rs were in desperate need for coal 
which their regular wholesaler would 
not supply, Mr. Bettinger would let 
them have some of his if he had a 
surplus. He saw here a desperate and 
growing need for action if the dealers 
were to survive. He recognized the 
fact that many bad practices had 
grown up in the business of selling 
coal and that, as an industry, it was 
not taking on any modern merchandis- 
ing ideas. He thought that the public 
would welcome an organization which 
emphasized quality of product and 
service and up-to-date methods. 


Started on Shoestring 


About twenty of the most progres- - 


sive dealers thought the same as Mr. 
Bettinger, so they got together and 
formed the Bettinger Coal & Coke 
Corporation. They pooled their cash 
resources in the venture, but this was a 
veritable shoestring for establishing a 
wholesale coal business. The group 
was glad to avail itself of outside 
financial aid and modern business su- 
pervision, without detracting from the 
basic idea. 

This happened in 1925 and the 
company lost money the first year. 
Every year since then it has made 
money. The tonnage in 1926 was 
about 55,900; in 1927, 70,800; in 
1928, 89,700, and during the first four 
months of 1929 it reached more than 
48,000. The management expects to 
pass the 120,000-ton mark in 1929. 

From the beginning the corporation 
has been involved, and still is, in a 
succession of construction projects 
which have scarcely provided facilities 
fast enough to meet the demands of an 
increasing business. 

The business of the average dealer 


who went into the project at the begin- 
ning has more than doubled in the 
last four years and the volume of the 
corporation, from practically nothing 
four years ago, has risen to about one- 
fifth the total anthracite consumption 
of Buffalo, according to estimates. 
Instead of about twenty-five stock- 
holder-dealers in the beginning, there 
are now nearly seventy-five. There has 
never been any campaign for member- 
stockholders in the Bettinger Coal & 
Coke Corporation. The growth has 
been normal. Any reputable dealer 
can buy coal of the Bettinger organiza- 
tion, but in times of shortage Bettinger 
dealers are naturally given the pref- 
erence since it is their company. 


May Transfer Membership 


The group of owners is known as 
Bettinger Associated Dealers. To 
qualify for this group a dealer must 
have been in business at least three 
years. He must be recommended by 
another who is already a member of 
the group. And he must be a holder 
of at least $500 worth of stock, either 
8 per cent preferred or the common, 
in the Bettinger Coal & Coke Cor- 
poration. 

Once a member a dealer may not be 
assessed on his membership certificate. 
It is up to him whether or not he 
participates in further financing of the 
company as new construction projects 
arise. If he wishes to withdraw for 
any reason, he may transfer his mem- 
bership certificate to any other dealer 
who is acceptable to the board of 
directors. 

This corporation has no control of 
interest in the retail businesses of the 
member dealers. They conduct their 
retail businesses as they wish and at 
the same time have a financial interest 
in the wholesale organization which 
supplies their coal. 

Experience proves that the nature of 
this organization is a big step forward 
in the distribution of coal, but, after 
all, this represents but a small portion 
of the story. The chief reason for 
the phenomenal rise of this company 
lies in the fact that the solidarity of 
the organization with its characteristic 
oneness of interest and purpose has 
made possible the introduction of 
modern merchandising practices and 
business methods in a distribution 
group where those qualities are woe- 
fully lacking in individual effort. 


This policy began when the man. 
agement made it a point to arrange 
with The Hudson Coal Company, one 
of the largest and best managed of the 
old anthracite producing companies, 
for an unfailing supply of coal as good 
as any produced and better than most. 
In effect the dealer-management placed 
itself in a position so that no competi- 
tor could ever say that Bettinger coal 
was inferior in any way. 

The fact that Bettinger has an un- 
failing supply of high quality coal 
makes it possible for dealer-members 
to give their customers quicker and 
better service than they had ever 
known before. 

The need of a better understanding 
between dealer and customer was rec- 
ognized as part of the merchandising 
problem, as well as the need of a bet- 
ter understanding on the part of the 
customer concerning furnace control 
and the proper use of coal. 

To that end the Bettinger corpora- 
tion established a service department 
with a trained and experienced man in 
charge—a man with an engineering 
education, a man who received special 
training with home-heating experts of 
The Hudson Coal Company. _ This 
service is free to dealers and custom- 
ers. If a customer is having trouble 
with his heating plant the dealer may 
call on the Bettinger service depatt- 
ment to find the trouble. 


Changes Wrong Coal 


The expert goes to the customer's 
home and makes a thorough examina- 
tion. Sometimes the trouble is merely 
due to ignorance in operating the fur- 
nace. In this case the service manager 
advises the householder how to oper- 
ate it. Sometimes minor repairs are 
needed and are made on the spot free 
of charge. At other times a thorough 
overhauling of the heating system is 
needed and the service manager ad- 
vises the home owner to that effect. 

Furnace trouble may be the fault of 
the coal in that the home owner may 
be burning the wrong size. If the 
service manager decides this is the case 
the dealer usually removes the coal 
supply in the customer’s bin and de- 
livers the kind of coal best suited to 
the furnace. This change is usually 
made free to the customer. 

During the summer months the 
service department, at the request of 
dealers, uses a vacuum system for 
cleaning the furnaces of customers. 
No charge is made for any of this 
service. It is a practical demonstta- 
tion of a merchandising policy which 
is trying to build good will and con- 
sequent volume for its coal business. 

Everyone knows that the worst s¢a- 
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son of the year for the coal business 
is the spring and summer. Late last 
winter the Bettinger Coal & Coke Cor- 
oration launched a big newspaper ad- 
vertising campaign offering special in- 
ducements to customers of Bettinger 
Associated Dealers to buy their coal 
for the coming season during the 
spring and summer. The copy set 
forth the advantages of their special 
brand of coal, the advantages of deal- 
ing with members of the Bettinger or- 
ganization, the prices and a list of the 
names and addresses of Bettinger As- 
sociated Dealers. 

In addition to this a year-around 
radio advertising campaign was started 
whereby Bettinger Associated Dealers 
sponsor two weather reports daily 
from Buffalo’s best-known radio sta- 
tion. Twelve large billboards were 
taken on an annual contract. A small 
one was used for each Bettinger As- 
sociated Dealer identifying him as 
such. As trucks of member-dealers 
need painting they are done in a uni- 
form style and color so that the Bet- 
tinger connection will be emphasized. 


Doubled Summer Business 


The effect of this advertising cam- 
paign and merchandising policy al- 
ready has been to more than double 
by August 1 the entire summer busi- 
ness of 1928. 

In the beginning of the organiza- 
tion the need for a better understand- 
ing between dealers was recognized. 
Prior to this the average dealer 
thought his competitor was a crook 
and a cutthroat or something to that 
effect. On acquaintance in the organ- 
ization he found that his competitor 
was not a bad sort of fellow at all. 

In line with the policy for a better 
understanding, there are meetings of 
the Bettinger Associated Dealers once 
each month. While these meetings 
have their social aspects, they are also 
important in a business way. Here 
plans and campaigns of the future are 
discussed, good and bad business prac- 
tices are treated in an intelligent way. 
In addition to this Bettinger manage- 
ment encourages and instructs its deal- 
€ts in modern business practices, ac- 
counting and sales promotion methods. 

Experts in coal distribution have ex- 
amined this plan and pronounce it the 
soundest distribution and merchandis- 
Ing method ever developed in the 
wholesaling and retailing of coal. 


Kolster-Earl Merger Off 


The Kolster Radio Corporation and the 
Earl Radio Company have abandoned their 
Consolidation plans, Rudolph Spreckels, 
chairman of Kolster, has announced. The 
agreement was terminated, Mr. Spreckels 
said, by mutual consent. The parties have 
teleased each other from all obligations. 


The Newspaper 
of ZONE “O” 


EVENING 


SMALL, SPENCER & LEVINGS 


New York 
Chicago 
Boston 


OUR NEW PLANT 
One of the finest and most mod- 
ernly equipped in the Southwest 


Che Tulsa Tribune 


Tulsa’s Leading Newspaper 


SUNDAY 


PAYNE-HALL, INC. 
San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
Seattle 


“There are 
many reasons’ 


why more than eighty 
national advertisers use 
The Biloxi-Gulfport Daily 
Herald to reach the people 
of the Mississippi Coast. 


One reason: Every evening 
the Herald is as weicome as 
a lifelong friend in more 
than seven thousand Missis- 
sippi Coast homes. 


Reason No. 2: No other 
newspaper thoroughly covers 
the Herald’s territory. 


Reason No. 3: The Herald 
is not bought for the comics 
or some other feature and 
the other parts of the paper 
thrown away; it is read from 
cover to cover. 


“There are 
many reasons” 


THE % DAILY HERALD 


Herald Building Herald Building 


Gulfport Mississippi Biloxi 


BIGELOW, 
KENT, 
WILLARD 
& CO., Inc. 


Consulting Engineers 


Merchandising 
Counselors 


Park Square Building 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


aed 


A record of the Proceedings of the Second 
Merchandising Conference, held under our 
auspices in Boston, in May, is available for 
loan to company officials. A request will 
place your name on the list to receive a 
copy, which is to be returned to us in ten 

ays. 
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Th d h l] d P h simple to one who had the facts, tw 
e Hard-Shelled Prospect Who ——tik‘'S inown'thas, on the avons, 
9 it takes 449 people to support;a gro- it 
Is Sure He Isn’t Interested cery store, 1,341 for a drug sor, [st 
2,304 for a clothing store, and so on 
: up to 13,502 for a music store. The — né 
eae ee i chart showed the number af 
“I knew the one thing in which he The prospect had hardly glanced at vi a re - area, : 
was most greatly interested and that the map when he exclaimed: “If we “ie P pa a a Maile aaa a be an 
was what I showed him first. That had come here in the first place, we as dee ae el satis cibais a e ‘ 
secured his interest instantly, then he would have saved several days’ time Siecle yrs - P aieiaie . . be . i 
was willing to consider other matters and the likelihood of choosing a poor saeiel basicee pragma ose bea: H 
which he wouldn't have considered location or two, We want a store 7d as tenants raids is < 7 
for a moment if they had been pre- here and here immediately and others cated: ‘Mikiie saaiiiaal ; _ le 
sented first. He asked questions and here and here later on.” “It is a significant fact,” Mr Elli re 
I had a brief, specific reply ready for He had merely been shown a map cited eee roctgeag age is : 
him the moment he asked one. of the city on which the automobile A Saha Seen ae buildin 7 
“I know positively that I could registration had been zoned. Auto- P liane ae ‘ie annals : ae dl 
never have held that man by a verbal motive supply stores should be located iaiion Pam 8 die iin dein _ ‘ 
presentation, but this visual presenta- where they will be accessible to the 1 does a nail ee _ . 
tion did.” greatest number of car owners, of y i b 
course, and that determined, the mat- Offer Genuine Service ‘ 
The Presentation Map ter of finding a suitable store was yy i tas tial theo 1 
The chief feature of the presenta- rents oni on. . and ane A ony “% og ee 
tion made in that case was just a map The SE NS GA ie ns nil of trying to sl Ct 
of Detroit on which colored sketches  4f€ always brief and concise, but they ees sommethion” Dike Ellie ca‘ “W : 
had been attached to show the loca- are not always, or even usually, con- > ae 


are not merely trying to bring together 


mae : fined merely to a prepared map. More 
tions of stores of principal variety chain ear P a buyer and a seller; we are not run. 


stores, the color of sticker indicating often they contain blueprints of a 


a —< - 7 


. ning to prospects and asking them to 
the name of the chain operator in each = S€CUOn, pith. sate pin ye ne ome sinueiiien merely “eo they 
case, with a circle drawn around each ‘CCFNINE ee one oP re cgi are vacant. We study our prospect’ 
cluster of stickers to indicate the trad- VERS, 6 Seg Oe ee oes 


needs, we adopt his point of view, 


. : . ject. * 
ing area, and with the population and J then we endeavor to serve him well. 


the rental a foot a year paid on the 


We undertake to do what we believe FF 
last lease negotiated there by one of Survey of Property is creative selling. | 
these chain-store companies written in One such presentation was of a “A popular-price clothing chain 
the circle. The legend at the bottom business building in a shopping cen- was considering locations here and 
of the map gave the number of units _—ter. This began with a map showing we submitted a presentation which 


operated in the city by each of the the location of the center, the business 
chain-store systems and the stickers thoroughfares leading to it, and why 
showed where these stores were it was an advantageous location; a 
located, the population of each trading —_— small sectional map showed the trad- 
area and the cost of the location. That _ing area and its population; next was 
map told the prospect more in one an occupancy chart each way from the 
minute than Mr. Ellis could have told _ building on two streets; photographs 
him in hours, and it spoke for itself. of the building taken from three an- ficiently familiar with his business to 
It gave the essential facts and did not _— gles_ followed; then there was a know whether any of them would be 
bury them in the midst of a host of ground-floor plan of the building, suitable. He then outlined the char- 


was favorably received, but which was 
not acted on immediately. Later the 
president of the company came to De- 
troit and called on us. He asked 
what we had to offer and I replied 
that we might offer him several hun- 
dred locations, but I was not suf- 


non-essentials. naming occupants, their business and acter of the business, I asked some 

A chain automotive supply company their financial rating; a financial state- questions, then I named the best loca- 
had one store in Detroit and was seek- ment of the building, showing cost, tions for his stores. He agreed that 
ing other locations in the city. Execu- amount paid, existing indebtedness, our suggestions were good, but ob- 
tives of the company had called on etc.; a schedule of rentals current; jected that we had not included any 
several real estate brokers and each data on each lease, including rental in Hamtramck or West Michigan ave- 
had spent much time in taking them and expiration date; a schedule of nue, both of which had been recom- 
around, showing them the locations prospective increase in rentals, show- mended to him. 


they had to offer. Finally Mr. Ellis ing what each lease would be worth aah: 


But you could never do a profita- 
was told of their requirements and of in a given number of years; and final- 


ble business in either of those sections, 


some of the prospective locations they ly an analysis of future possibilities, I told him. He asked why and | 
had in view. showing how several small stores could told him because he was in the 
“Before we take you out on another —_ be thrown into one large store, sev- popular-price clothing business, those 
tour of the city,” Mr. Ellis suggested, _ eral individual offices into a suite, and _ sections are Polish, and Polish people 
“suppose we consider where you soon. don’t buy cheap clothing. He agreed 
should locate your stores. It isn’t Another presented a survey of one that I was right and that he certainly 
merely a matter of finding suitable and one-half miles on one street, giv- | would not wish to locate a store in 4 
stores for rent; you want to determine, | ing a complete occupancy chart, and Polish district. 
first, where you want to find stores revealing a scarcity of stores in three “I then took him in my car with 
for rent. Take a look at this map, lines in that zone, while several other three of our salesmen, each of whom 
then we'll discuss the subject further.” lines were overcrowded. This was is a specialist in his district, and in 
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two hours he selected four spots where 
he would like to locate stores and left 
it entirely up to us to secure suitable 
stores for him. 

“Similarly, the lease manager of a 
national cigar store chain was here 
and was thinking of opening a store 
in Hamtramck. We told him that if 
he wished to go out to Hamtramck 
we would gladly take him out and 
show him around, but that we would 
not advise him to take a lease there. 
He went out and looked around, then 
admitted that he wouldn’t accept a free 
lease in the location which had been 
recommended to him. He wanted to 
know, though, why we had been so 
confident he would not care to locate 
there. We told him because the dis- 
trict is Polish, Poles do not smoke 
many cigars, they do smoke cigarettes, 
but every little store of every kind in 
the district sells cigarettes at cut-rate. 
That was sufficient and it was exactly 
what his experienced eye had found 
there.” 


Save Surface Campaign 
Seeks Larger Budget 


An increase in the advertising appro- 
ptiation of the Save the Surface Cam- 
paign was urged by H. E. Mordan, 
business manager, at a meeting of the 
campaign’s executive committee in 
Washington recently. ‘For the past 
six Or seven years we have spent be- 
tween $205,000 and $210,000 each 
year,” Mr. Mordan explained. ‘“Dur- 
ing this period the cost of everything 
we use has increased materially. We 
need more money today to do the 
same job we did ten years ago and 
decidedly more to do a better job. 
Leaders who took the initiative ten 
years ago must take the same initiative 
today. The reports of your sub- 
committees today will give evidence 
of the tremendous potential waiting. 
“We are at a turning point in our 
successful career. We are standing on 
a vety solidly established base, from 
which many more operations can gen- 
erate, with sufficient financial power.” 
The report submitted by Charles J. 
Roh, chairman of the sub-committee 
on financial support, brought forth a 
complete and lengthy discussion of the 
situation, with the result that a special 
meeting of the executive committee 
will be called in the near future to 
further discuss it. 

William Knust, advertising manager 
of the National Lead Company, has 
been appointed chairman of a sub- 
committee on editorial service. 


Charles M. Higgins, head of the Charles 

- Higgins Company, ink manufacturers 
of Brooklyn, died there this week at the 
age of seventy-five. 
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PRESTIGE is too precious to price-tag. 
You'll never find it on a bargain counter, or 
quoted on the curb. But a substantial busi- 
ness such as yours may gain prestige in a 
simple way.Send genuine engraved greet- 


ing cards and use Genuine Engraving for 

your letter-heads and business announce- 

ments. Thus you can quickly gain true 

distinction and respect for your message. 
To be assured of Genuine Engraving 


be sure that the identifying mark shown below is 


Ds. affixed to the engraving you purchase 
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Many executives (maybe you’re one of them) who use 
the air mail, the dictaphone, and countless other 
modern conveniences, and pride themselves on being 
up-to-date, are using a letterhead as antiquated as 
the moustache-cup. How about YOU? Is your 
letterhead as ‘modern as your methods? Send for the 
Monroe Portfolio containing samples of Letterheads 
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If you want extra copies of this aie 
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Teaches Dealers How to 
Fight Chain Store Battles 


(Continued from page 218) 

“We never carried crepe paper be- 
fore; now we are doing a nice busi- 
ness in crepe paper. When we started 
to arrange our displays we needed 
some crepe paper, so we went out and 
bought it. Then dealers began to ask 
where they could get it and we de- 
cided we might as well supply them. 

“In the same way we have added 
display tables and are selling many of 
them. 

“Our sales of golf equipment have 
increased 1000 per cent or more since 
we began holding these exhibitions. 
Many dealers didn’t know we carried 
such goods; others had never thought 
of trying the line themselves. Inci- 
dentally, some who did sell golf 
equipment were so good as to tell us 
where we were wrong on some of our 
items and we profited by their advice. 

“One small dealer was very much 
interested in the exhibit of golf 
equipment this Spring and expressed 
regret that he didn’t have room to 
stock the line. We suggested that he 
try an initial stock of only $100 
worth and put a sign in his window 
to let people know he had golf equip- 
ment. He did so and he has already 
bought $1,500 worth of golf equip- 


ment from us. 


Retrieves Lost Customers 


“The exhibitions have also made a 
host of friends for us and they have 
brought back some old customers 
whom we had lost. One prominent 


dealer who had not been friendly with - 


us for some years received an invita- 
tion to attend the exhibition last Fall. 
He came in rather glumly, walked 
around a while, said nothing, and 
went away. Later in the week he re- 
turned and was more communicative. 
Before departing he asked about cer- 
tain things and placed a small order. 
Now he not only is a big customer, 
but he is probably the best word-of- 
mouth advertiser we have. 

“Another big dealer who is a very 
keen buyer had not been a customer 
of ours. He came in and was quite 
visibly impressed. Finally he asked 
about shovels and hinted for a $3.50 
price on a $4 number. We told him 
that we could sell him a cheap shovel 
for $3.25, but we recommended the 
$4 one which he had just seen the 
manufacturer’s representative demon- 
strate. He placed an initial order for 
twelve dozen of the $4 number at the 
regular price. That’s how thoroughly 
sold he had been by attending the ex- 
hibition. He is now a good customer 
and a booster for us.” 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display, | 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN 35, GRADUATE OF EASTERN 
university, thoroughly familiar with Pacific Coast 
and western states. Desires to act as manufacturers 
or distributors representative. Executive and sales 
management experience. Teachable, reliable and 


ambitious. Good health. Address Box 205 SALEs 
— 420 Lexington Ave., New York, 


ONE OF BEST KNOWN EXECUTIVES ON 
Pacific Coast wishes new connection. Has _ per- 
sonal acquaintance (gained during twenty years as 
sales director) with all representative retailers and 
wholesalers from Seattle to San Diego in grocery 
and other lines.» Wéill consider position of Sales 
Manager, General Manager or Export Manager. 
Willing to go anywhere. Address Box 207, SALES 
ee 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection, and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service, of recognized standing 
and reputation, through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicebed. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements; your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established nine- 
teen years. Send only name and address for de- 
tails. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED kuR 
our clients. This distributor took on a new 
specialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12, 
We submitted a sales program capable ot national 
expansion. Within four years his sales were ng. 
tion-wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam. 
paigns. Submit Sales problems for tree diagnosis, 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
ae C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buttalo, 


LINES WANTED 


PACIFIC COAST EXECUTIVE ADVERTISING 
under head ‘Position Wanted’’ this issue Sates 
MANAGEMENT, will consider acting as broker in any 
one or all of Pacific Coast States or will take charge 
complete distribution ot tactory. Address Box 206 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
Yoru. WN. YY. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


FORTUNE IN AIRPLANE SALES—UNDER 
this plan a salesman should sell at least one 
Eaglerock a month—a net monthly income tor 
him of from $1,000 to $1,500. Our two weeks’ 
free sales training course makes you ready to get 
the money. We equip salesmen who qualify with 
a free demonstrator Eaglerock. You can otter 
buyers an easy plan of time purchase. Write tor 
details. Alexander Aircraft Co., Dept. 16, Colo- 
tado Springs, Colo. 
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Reprints at Cost 


We will reprint at cost plus ten per cent for postage and packing any 
article in this or other issues of SALES MANAGEMENT. 

In every issue there are articles which profitably could be sent to 
business associates, customers, or friends of some of our readers. 
shall be pleased to quote prices in any quantity desired. 
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HEN competition is keen, either 

in sport or in business, the 
margin between Victory and Defeat 
frequently narrows down to a single 
point. 


Nearly every business can gain a 
point in its favor by an open-minded 
analysis of the presentation it is mak- 
ing of its business identity to the buy- 
ing public. 


Human beings make up the market 
for your product or service. By the 
outward symbols of your character 
these beings judge you. 
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Give a thought to the unlimited op- 
portunities you have to impress your 
market by the character of Business 
Envelopes you use. Each day these 
ambassadors go forth to represent 
you. They can be high class and 
worthy of your institution, or they 
can misrepresent your true character 
by being shoddy and unworthy to be 
in your service. 


Give yourself the advantage of this 
‘‘extra point’’—use good envelopes... 
their cost is negligible over the in- 
ferior kind. 


SUREAU OF ENVELOPE MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA, 19 WEST FORTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
1929 B.E.M. A. 


ORE than twelve million people live in Tribune 


Town. No other area of comparable size, the 


world over, affords so great a group of able-to-buy— 


eager-to-buy citizens. Prosperity reigns in Tribune Town. 


Six out of every seven families own motor cars. There 
are 1,503,771 telephones — 1,853,355 homes electrically 
lighted — 489,130 income tax returns—five and a half ? 


billion dollars in bank deposits. 

Picture the buying power of a market so prosperous 
—so progressive! 

The Sunday Tribune alone can do the job in Tribune 
Town. Start telling your story now. Folks in Tribune 
Town have lots of time to read on Sunday! 


The Buszest Do more than just picture it—reach it through the 


Chicago Sunday Tribune, with its 1,134,925 circulation 


Mar het P lace —90 per cent confined to Tribune Town! 


of Your message in the Sunday Tribune will reach 44 
per cent of the families who live in Tribune Town—- 
TRIB UN E the preferred prospects in the heart of America. 


TOWN Ask a Chicago Tribune Advertising Man 


as the to tell you all about it! 


Chicago Sunday Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


